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FREDERICK P. KEPPEL 


The new president of the Carnegie Corporation, which, after conducting 
a survey of the relation of art to American life, appropriated $360,500 re- 
cently for the improvement and extension of instruction in the fine arts. 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


HE country now faces a season 
which has every appearance of 


being the quietest summer since 
the Great War disturbed all quietness in 
August of 1914. 

Business on the whole promises a fair 
prosperity, although there are some fields 
in which the prospects are not so favor- 
able. Agriculture is in better condition 
than it has been for several years, but it, 
too, is not uniformly prosperous. 

On the virtues of economy, the chief 
domestic political question of the hour, 
all parties and all sections are agreed. 
All agree, too, that taxes should be re- 
duced, although, as is natural, there is 
some variety of opinion as to whose taxes 
should be reduced most. 

The most unsettling influence with us is 
the rest of the world. Debt settlements, 
security pacts, Balkan revolutions, Riffian 
wars—these things have an interest for 
us that they never used tohave. During 
the French conquest of Morocco, fifteen 
years ago, the American people hardly 
knew of a war in northern Africa. Now 
our papers print column after column of 
news of the war against the Riffs. 


This is one of the great changes that 
have come over us. 

There are signs of another—a revulsion 
from too much government—a dislike of 
bureaucracy. There are signs that “the 
big” government may find itself where 
big business used to be, indicted for inter- 
fering with individual liberty and a too 
crushing competition against the smaller 
governments of the states. The President 
voiced this feeling in his Memorial Day 
address. 

Less government, less taxes, less inter- 
ference with the individual and with busi- 
ness—there is an unmistakable swing of 
popular feeling in this direction. 

And there is another subject much 
on men’s minds, the relation of science to 
religion and the relation of man to both. 

The clash of modernist and funda- 
mentalist in the churches is but one sign 
of man’s attempt to orient his life to 
the new knowledge that has poured in 
on him in the last fifty years. If religion 
be an endeavor of man to fit himself into 
the universe, the religious awakening 
which usually follows wars can be said to 
be in full swing. 
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Colonel Henderson Edsel Ford 
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C. M. Keys Howard E. Coffin 


FIGURES IN DEVELOPING THE FIELD OF COMMERCIAL AVIATION 


Extensive plans for the use of airplanes in regular transportation systems are now being made. Colonel Paul 

Henderson, Assistant Postmaster-General in charge of the Air Mail, is to be general manager of a New York- 

Chicago express line to be called the National Air Transport, Inc., of which Howard E. Coffin is President, 

and C. M. Keys, Chairman of the Executive Committee. Edsel Ford has interested himself in the work 

of William B. Stout, the all-metal airplane experimenter, and the Ford Company is already using planes in 

some of its work. The fate of these ventures will add an interesting chapter to an era in which airplanes 
are used for polar exploration while dirigibles stand ready te carry out relief plans. 
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General Allen General Harbord 


MAKERS OF HISTORY BECOME WRITERS OF HISTORY 


The versions of four American generals in the war have been added recently to the war chronicles somewhat 
earlier than expected, and public interest in the conflict has been renewed. In “‘Commanding an American 
Army” Lieutenant-General Hunter Liggett tells of the First American Army. Lieutenant-General Robert 
Lee Bullard, in ‘Personalities and Reminiscences of the War,” which has appeared serially in newspapers 
and is to be published in book form in the fall, tells of the Second American Army and other units. 
Major-General James G. Harbord’s “Leaves from a War Diary” has been printed in the Saturday Evening 
Post and will appear in book form. Major-General Henry T. Allen wrote “ My Rhineland Journal.” 
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Dr. William David Coolidge Elmer A. Sperry 























From a portrait 
Professor E. M. East Miss Florence Rena Sabin 


HONORED FOR THEIR SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT AND ACHIEVEMENTS 


Miss Florence Rena Sabin of the Johns Hopkins Medical School is the first woman to be elected to member- 

ship in the National Academy of Sciences, the honor being bestowed in recognition of her work on blood cells. 

Among others honored by the Academy were Dr. William David Coolidge, physicist of the General Electric 

Company, for his work on the X-ray tube; Professor E. M. East, biologist, of Harvard; and Elmer A. Sperry, 

inventor of the gyroscope. Thirteen other scientists, including five foreigners, were honored with member- 
ship in the Academy. Among them was Niels Bohr, who formulated a new atomic theory. 
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Professor John Thomas Scopes Sue Hicks 























W. C. Haggard Dr. George W. Rappleyea 


THEY HAVE TURNED THE SPOTLIGHT UPON TENNESSEE 


In a debate in a village drug store these young men arranged the test case for the Tennessee law prohibiting 


the teaching of evolution in the public schools. Professor John Thomas Scopes, whose boyhood hero was 
William Jennings Bryan, and who was born in Salem, Illinois, where Bryan was born, was made defendant, 
and Dr. George W. Rappleyea, who swore out the warrant for Scopes’s arrest, undertook to help the defense. 
Sue Hicks and W. C. Haggard, son of the village Mayor, though friends of Scopes, aid the prosecution. The 
background of this test case and the resultant publicity are described in an article on page 323. 
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Diplomacy 











SIR WILLIAM TYRRELL 


Who, after more than thirty-five years’ experience in the British Foreign 
Office and the diplomatic service, recently was promoted to be Permanent 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, a post once held by Viscount Grey. 























The President Espouses the Cause of 
Grover Cleveland 


HE President’s speech on Memo- 

rial Day shows him in a courageous 

and forward-looking mood. Pre- 
viously his policy was notable chiefly for 
the persistence and sincerity of his effort 
for economy and the reduction of taxes, 
not for the originality of the policy itself. 
The President on the tariff has been some- 
thing of a Republican fundamentalist. 
His foreign policy has been cautious. 

But in the Memorial Day address ap- 
peared a departure from the ancient rites 
of his party. He adopts, in fact, one of 
the cardinal principles of the opposing 
party—which it had failed to keep active. 

He pleads for a curtailment of Federal 
activity and a reinvigoration of state and 
local government. That his plea might 
be that of a disciple of Grover Cleveland 
adds to the imaginative quality of it, for 
it is a higher order of public service when 
a man in public office, recognizing wisdom 
in the opposing party, has the courage 
to take it as his own. In this case the 
President will make it his own, for a large 
part of the Democratic party has ceased 
to worship at this shrine. 

And whatever difficulties there may be 
in the way of the President’s proposals 
the soundness of his democracy will in- 
sure a constantly growing following for 
such fundamentals as these: 


What America needs is to hold its ancient 
and well-charted course. 

Our country was conceived in the theory of 
local self-government. It has been dedicated 
by long practice to that wise and beneficent 
policy. It is the foundation principle of our 
system of liberty. It makes the largest prom- 
ise to the freedom and development of the 
individual. Its preservation is worth all the 
effort and all the sacrifice that it may cost. 

It cannot be denied that the present ten- 
dency is not in harmony with this spirit. 
The individual, instead of working out his own 
salvation and securing his own freedom by 
establishing his own economic and moral 
independence by his own industry and his own 
self-mastery, tends to throw himself on some 
vague influence which he denominates society 
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and to hold that in some way responsible for 
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the sufficiency of his support and the morality 
of his actions. The local political units like- 
wise look to the states, the states look to the 
nation, and nations are beginning to look to 
some vague organization, some nebulous con- 
course of humanity, to pay their bills and tell 
them what. to do. This is not local self- 
government. It is not American. It is not 
the method which has made this country what 
it is. Wecannot maintain the Western stand- 
ard of civilization on that theory. If it is 
supported at all, it will have to be supported 
on the principle of individual responsibility. 
If that principle be maintained, the result 
which I believe America wishes to see produced 
inevitably will follow. 

There is no other foundation on which 
freedom has ever found a permanent abiding 
place. We shall have to make our decision 
whether we wish to maintain our present in- 
stitutions or whether we wish to exchange 
them for something else. If we permit some 
one to come to support us we cannot prevent 
some one coming to govern us. If we are too 
weak to take charge of our own morality, we 
shall not be strong enough to take charge of 
our own liberty. If we cannot govern our- 
selves, if we cannot observe the law, nothing 
remains but to have some one else govern us, 
to have the law enforced against us, and to 
step down from the honorable abiding place 
of freedom to the ignominious abode of ser- 
vitude. 


Threatening the State Governments 


HAT concrete action will arise 
from the President’s policy? 
He cannot increase the effi- 


ciency of the state governments directly. 
The threat that in spite of his efforts the 
Federal Government will continue to 
encroach on state activities if the states 
themselves do not perform their func- 
tions better, may stimulate them. The 
President’s message itself ought to stimu- 
late the public to a better appreciation of 
the importance of state and local govern- 
ment. 

But the President’s address not only 
suggested more vigor in the state govern- 
ments; it also enumerated certain specific 
activities from which the Federal Govern- 
ment might withdraw. For example, 


From every position of consistency with 
our system, more centralization ought to be 
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avoided. The states would protest, promptly 
enough, anything savoring of Federal usurpa- 
tion. Their protection will lie in discharging 
the full obligations that have been imposed 
on them. Once the evasion of local respon- 
sibilities becomes a habit, there is no knowing 
how far the consequences may reach. Every 
step in such a progression will be unfortunate 
alike for states and nation. The country 
needs, in grappling with the manifold prob- 
lems of these times, all the courage, intelli- 
gence, training, and skill that can be enlisted 
in both state and national administration. 

One insidious practice which sugarcoats 
the dose of Federal intrusion is the division 
of expense for public improvements or services 
between state and national treasuries. The 
ardent states’ rights advocate sees in this 
practice a vicious weakening of the state 
system. The exireme Federalist is apt to 
look upon it in cynical fashion as bribing the 
states into subordination. The average 
American, believing in our dual-sovereignty 
system, must feel that the policy of national 
doles to the states is bad and may become 
disastrous. We may go on yet for a time 
with the easy assumption that “‘if the states 
will not, the nation must.” But that way lies 
trouble. When the National Treasury con- 
tributes half, there is temptation to extrav- 
agance by the state. We have seen some 
examples in connection with the Federal 
contributions to road building. Yet there 
are constant demands for more Federal 
contributions. Whenever by that plan we 
take something from one group of states and 
give it to another group there is grave danger 
that we do an economic injustice on one side 
and a political injury on the other. We im- 
pose unfairly on the strength of the strong 
and we encourage the weak to indulge their 
weakness. 


Short Cuts to Character 


r | “HERE was, however, one part of 
the President’s plea for local self- 
government that differed from the 

conception of that older doctrine. The 


President said: 


We boast that this is a land of equal oppor- 
tunity for all. _ We insist that there is one law 
for all the people. But that equality suffers 
often because of the divergencies between the 
laws of different states. So long as some can 
go to a distant state for divorces which others 
are denied at home, there is not equality in this 
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regard. When some states grant valuable ex- 
emptions from taxation which other states 
impose, one person may enjoy while another 
is denied these benefits. 


It is true that we have boasted that it 
was a land of equal opportunity, but it is 
doubtful if the general conception of this 
boast meant that the opportunities in 
every state were the same. All men have 
the same right to move to Florida to gain 
exemption from income taxes or to move 
to New Jersey where taxes are high for 
the benefit of the New Jersey schools, but 
in the old doctrine of states’ rights there 
was nothing to insist upon uniform laws. 
In fact, the essence of the thing is just 
the opposite. The virtue of the idea of 
local self-government is that the different 
localities and states might have such laws 
as suited their conditions. And even if 
Nevada’s divorce laws do act as a partial 
nullification of the divorce laws of Illinois 
it is better to suffer this condition than 
to insist on uniformity of law where there 
is no uniformity of sentiment. 

The President did not commit himself 
to this extent. In discussing prohibition 
he said: 


A few years ago a majority of the states had 
adopted prohibition or rigid restrictions on 
the traffic in intoxicating liquor. But other 
states did not codperate in advancing this 
policy, and ultimately by national action it 
was extended to allthe Union. By failing to 
meet the requirements of a national demand 
the states became deprived of the power to act. 


Here was a case in which most of the 
states and localities desired prohibition, 
but some states and many important 
localities did not. A uniform law was 
adopted by Federal amendment, but the 
result was neither uniform sentiment nor 
uniform enforcement. The amendment 
was a laudable aspiration of the majority 
but a transgression of the principles of 
local self-government—the fundamental 
conception of our democracy. 

It is not enough to say that because the 
different states had not settled the liquor 
problem—which no government on earth 
has ever yet settled satisfactorily—the 
Federal Government had to step in. 
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In this and many other problems Fed- 
eral interference is an effort by one set of 
people to force their convictions on an- 
other set. Like most short cuts to char- 
acter and wisdom it is neither sound nor 
stable. If we build our customs by en- 
lightenment and persuasion we shall per- 
haps seem to move more slowly, but such 
progress as we make will be real. 


Coolidge’s Courteous Challenge 


r | “SHE President has made a fair 
proposal to the states. He has 
promised to lead the armies of 

Federal bureaucracy out of the fields of 

state activity. He has asked the states 

to take over the ground that he is aban- 
doning. The conference of Governors 
meets in Poland Springs, Maine, late in 

June. There is a great opportunity before 

them to take up his courteous challenge 

and assure him that each state in its own 
way will meet its full obligations. 

Yet even the most ardent supporter 
of the principle of local self-government 
must recognize that the exigencies of 
politics in the past has put the principle 
under some handicaps. Pennsylvania 
has eight million people. It is a sover- 
eign state. Its laws are to be respected 
by the other states and in return it agrees 
to respect their decrees. This includes the 
enactments of Nevada with seventy-seven 
thousand population, of New Mexico 
with three hundred and sixty thousand, 
many of whom are Mexicans, of Arizona 
with three hundred and thirty-four thou- 
sand people within its borders. 

Cook County, Illinois, has more people 
initthan any of these three western states, 
and yet the population of these states 
is given, not the privileges of local govern- 
ment which Cook County enjoys, but the 
far wider privileges which in Pennsylvania 
it takes eight millions to manipulate. And 
these few people in these Western states 
grew up under Federal tutelage as terri- 
tories, and have been accustomed to the 
maximum of Federal largesse and inter- 
ference. Yet while these states of wide 
distances, few people, and short tradition 
present some unfairness in having recip- 
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rocal rights with the more populous 
commonwealths, the dangers from that 
are not nearly so great as arise from the 
inequality of the representatives these 
states have in Federal action. These 
three states have six Senators. In so 
far as the Senate is in control, there is 
always the possibility of Senators from 
the sparsely settled states overriding the 
Senators from states containing three 
times the number of people—which 
makes national legislation more danger- 
ous in this respect than state action can 
possibly be. 


A Tragedy’s Slow Ending 


N 1920 the Republican party in con- 

vention assembled fell into the hands 

of its poorest elements. Harry Daugh- 

erty’s Ohio machine nominated its candi- 
date, Warren G. Harding. 

Five years have passed: President 
Harding is dead and all the particular 
crowd that put him at the head of the 
party are out of office. Daugherty is 
passé. Forbes of the Veterans’ Bureau was 
convicted. Fall is discredited; convicted 
in the lower court of conspiracy in an 
equity case, and indicted personally in 
a criminal case. Others that were close 
to the ruling group have disappeared. 
They did not lose place and power by 
the defeat of their party. The party 
has continued to be successful but they 
have been sloughed off. 

The country is used to men of high 
integrity in public office. It has its own 
means of getting rid of those who trans- 
gress its standards. A study of the suc- 
cess and disintegration of the Daugherty 
machine might be a fair warning to all 
similar organizations that the profits 
from their kind of politics cannot be col- 
lected in Washington. The light that 
beats about the throne is too fierce for 
anything but character to withstand. 
Nor can character be taken’on with office. 
A man’s past is a part of him; so are his 
friends, his obligations, and his connec- 
tions. The passage through the courts 
of the cases against Albert B. Fall con- 
stitute the final acts of a political tragedy. 
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The Failure of Fall and Doheny 


UDGE McCORMICK of the United 
States District Court has handed 
down a decision in Los Angeles to 
the effect that Secretary Fall did 

conspire with Edward Doheny and his 
oil company to make contracts against 
the interests of the United States—in 
other words, that Fall was unfaithful to 
the oath he took as Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Fall’s career shows how absolutely nec- 
essary it is to have men of the clearest 
perception of honor in public office. Fall 
had been an enemy of the conservation 
policy all his life. He belonged to that 
school of Western thought which felt 
that the Federal Government should give 
the maximum to the developing states 
and that the resources of these communi- 
ties should be exploited as rapidly and 
recklessly as possible if reckless exploita- 
tion would make any money. 

When Harding became President, Fall 
found that he could become head of the 
Department of the Interior, the citadel 
of conservation, against which he had 
battled from the outside in vain. But the 
valuable governmental oil reservations 
were under the jurisdiction of the Navy 
Department. There was a very reason- 
able basis for a request for his depart- 
ment rather than the Navy Department 
to deal with them. His department was 
equipped with bureaus manned by scien- 
tists accustomed to dealing with oil and 
mines. The Navy Department had no 
such personnel. He persuaded Secre- 
tary Denby to follow his policies. 

Now Fall’s point of view had always 
been that natural resources should pass 
from the Government to private develop- 
ment as soon as possible. His old friend 
Doheny was a developer. From Fall’s 
point of view Doheny or some one else 
ought to be at work on that oil. Another 
circumstance greatly favored his course, 
may indeed have suggested it. Admiral 
Robison of the Navy was desperately 
anxious to get oil tanks and oil to Pearl 
Harbor. He unquestionably sincerely 
believed that to do so was a patriotic 
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service. Congress had made no appro- 
priation for this. Robison either out 
of his own imagination or at some one’s 
suggestion conceived the idea of swapping 
oil in the Government reserves for lesser 
amounts of oil in tanks at Hawaii. Such 
schemes for doing more than Congress 
authorizes are not infrequent and in many 
cases they are very useful to the public 
cause. But they must, of course, be able 
to bear scrutiny after they are done if 
they are without specific authorization 
before they aredone. On the assumption 
that public knowledge of supplying Pearl 
Harbor with oil for naval purposes would 
create unfavorable reactions abroad (pre- 
sumably in Japan) the arrangement was 
kept secret. People immersed in military 
and naval conceptions often think in this 
way, but there was not much justification 
in a policy of supplying an essential re- 
quirement to a place which all the world 
knows is a fortified naval base. 

In making the arrangement Fall dealt 
with his old friend Doheny’s company. 
The transaction was arranged so that only 
the Doheny companies bid. Whatever 
may be said of the transactions up to that 
point, no Secretary of the Interior of high 
principles would have arranged a deal 
between the Government and a personal 
friend of his on such a basis. Even if 
Doheny had never given Fall any money, 
this transaction would have been enough 
to warrant Fall’s dismissal from the Cabi- 
net as having failed in public morals. And 
even if Admiral Robison had persuaded 
Doheny that he was doing an act of great 
benefit to the United States, Doheny 
should have been perfectly clear—and the 
Admiral likewise—that that was not the 
way to do it. 

This picture of the relations of Fall and 
Doheny is bad enough, but a more sinister 
coloring covers it all when it is examined 
in the light of the fact that Doheny sent 
Fall $100,000 secretly. 

Doheny, of course, could give or lend 
his old friend Fall $100,000 or any other 
amount for old times’ sake if his old friend 
Fall had not as Secretary of the Interior 
been engaged in making leases with 
Doheny’s company. But considering 
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the relations between the Government 
and Doheny’s company, the transaction 
becomes “contra bonos mores” {against 
good morals] as Judge McCormick put it, 
and sufficiently against public morals to 
make void any transactions made on 
behalf of the Government by Fall with 
Doheny or his companies. 

And even if the transactions between 
Fall and Doheny could be proved to be 
of benefit to the Government and a loss 
to the Doheny companies it would not in 
the least affect the immorality of method 
by which these transactions were carried 
out. It is not a question of profit and 
loss. It is a question of public morals. 
In these both Fall and Doheny failed. 


Congressmen and Federal Employees 


HOSE well-informed persons close 

to the Administration through 

whom Presidential intentions reach 
the public intimate that the President 
has determined upon further cuts in 
Federal expenses and that his eye is now 
upon the numbers of Federal employees. 
As the article on page 286 of this magazine 
points out, their numbers are very large 
and their duties various. Mr. Hoover 
in his very able speech to the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States demon- 
strated the duplication and confusion into 
which Federal activities have grown. 

In making economies in the direction 
in which he is now going the President 
has three steps to take and all of them 
are hard. 

The first is to eliminate employees by 
consolidating the work and eliminating 
duplication. The department and bu- 
reau officials whose scope is thus re- 
duced will fight the reduction with amaz- 
ing persistence and ability. The clerks 
who are going to lose their jobs will fight 
it. Their Congressmen will fight it. 
And special interests of various kinds 
interested in those bureaus will fight it. 

The second step in economy is to speed 
up “the government gait.” The lower 
grades of the government organization— 
messengers, clerks, stenographers, and 
others—are paid wages relatively as high 
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as those in outside business. They have 
privileges of civil service protection, pen- 
sions, and vacations, not common in 
business, and they do not work as hard 
on the average as they would have to in 
similar jobs outside the government ser- 
vice. There are more of them than 
would be necessary if they worked more 
efficiently. On the other hand, the higher 
government grades, where pay is less than 
it would be outside, are apt to work longer 
than their equivalents in private business. 

To get more out of the lower grades in 
the government service is an even harder 
task than eliminating duplication, for so 
long as employees cannot be dismissed 
except under what amounts to a trial, 
nor rewarded except by changing their 
jobs, it is difficult to acquire a high de- 
gree of efficiency. And yet if the civil 
service which requires these things were 
abolished, government places would revert 
again to the spoils system, which is far 
worse. 

The third method of reducing employ- 
ees is for the Government to stop doing 
some things that it is now doing. How 
many commissions, bureaus, services of 
one kind and another are there which have 
outlived their usefulness? How many 
activities is the Government engaged in 
that it could turn over to the states? To 
achieve economy by withdrawing from 
these various activities will meet all the 
objections with which consolidations will 
meet. 

If the public really desires the President 
to succeed in his contemplated economies 
the public should give its Congress- 
men unmistakable evidence of its desires. 
Every economy will be bitterly contested 
by people whose jobs depend on it. The 
economies are against the welfare of the 
political machinery of both parties. They 
are dangerous to the reélection of many 
members of Congress. This being true, 
it is hardly reasonable to expect Congress 
and the office holders to run great risks 
of their own comfort and convenience and 
to make great sacrifices to achieve econ- 
omy for a public that is merely passive. 
The President will get the credit for the 
general policy of economy. Each Con- 
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gressman will get the blame for the 
pinches that economy produces in his 
district. The way to insure economy is 
not to send delegations or endorsements 
to the President but for those who really 
believe in economy to foregather with 
their local Congressman and promise him 
the strength that will enable him to vote 
for economy and still to survive. Econ- 
omy organizations that would support 
their Congressmen would get results. 
The Congressman is the key to the situa- 
tion: He usually has a little more polit- 
ical conscience and character than the 
average of his constituents. With reason- 
able support in his home district he could 
be counted on to achieve much even in 
the difficult task of discharging Federal 
employees who are almost always blessed 
with myriads of political friends. 

The effective way to support the Presi- 
dent’s policy is to see your Congressman 
and promise him your help. 


Learning War’s Lesson 


HERE appears from time to time 

intimations that the Federal policy 

of economy contemplates a further 

cut in the appropriations for the Army. 

The fundamental purposes of the Federal 

Government are to conduct our foreign 

relations, maintain an army and navy for 

the common defense, and provide a na- 
tional currency. 

Previous to the passage of the National 
Defense Act in the spring of 1916 we 
never had an adequate skeleton organi- 
zation on which to build an army in case 
of war. Since the World War this sta- 
tute has been subjected to amendments 
incorporating the lessons evolved from 
our experiences in the Great War and 
sponsored by General Pershing. The ap- 
propriations now barely meet the cost of 
putting this plan into operation. If they 
are cut we shall be in danger of mutilating 
the whole conception. When we con- 
sider the number of objects which are 
neither fundamental nor vital on which 
the Federal Government spends money 
it would seem that our economy need not 
be used as an excuse to destroy the or- 


A Soldier Is Not Without Honor— 


ganization which was evolved by the best 
brains we created out of the expensive 
knowledge gained in the last war. The 
maintenance of the organization created 
by the National Defense Act is not unduly 
expensive. Its re-creation, once it is al- 
lowed to lapse, will be infinitely expensive, 
especially if the re-creation is done in 
haste and stress. 

In the history of the United States 
there has not been a man who has lived 
to be forty years old who escaped living 
through a war. 


NAME OF WAR DURATION PERIOD OF PEACE 
TO NEXT WAR 
31 years 
32 years 
13 years 
33 years 
19 years 


Revolution 
War of 1812 
Mexican 
Civil War 
Spanish War 
World War 


1775-1781 
1812-1814 
1846-1848 
1861-1865 
1898 

1917-1918 


We entered each war with the minimum 
preparedness and the maximum expense. 
Every one was unnecessarily costly in men 
and money because of this. After every 
one the country has piously hoped 
that there would never be another war 
and promptly forgot everything possible. 
After the World War the National De- 
fense Act was passed and it seemed at 
last as if we were about to use our ex- 
perience to create a skeleton organization 
which could function effectively if history 
should be so unkind as to repeat itself. 
The repeated suggestion for cutting the 
army appropriations indicate that we are 
beginning to forget. If we destroy the 
present plan of defense by economy, and 
if we should have another war in thirty 
years, the men who learned about war 
in 1917-18 would be either dead or super- 
annuated and what they learned would 
have been destroyed by savings—to the 
country’s immense cost. 


Three Warriors on the War 


NTIL this year the public has 
| | had very little knowledge of the 
actual military operations of the 
American Expeditionary Forces in the 
World War. While the war continued, 
the censorship prevented any but the 
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most general statements. The public 
read communiqués, censored discussions 
of newspaper correspondents, personal 
narratives of aviators, and stories of 
trench life. 

When the war ended the excitement of 
trying to make peace took most of the 
public attention and both combatants 
and non-combatants were tired of reading 
about the war. Mr. Frederick Palmer 
wrote two books on the American Army’s 
work, and there were a few others. There 
was some account of it in general histories 
of the war. General Pershing issued a 
short formal report. But none of these 
accounts had large circulation. The pub- 
lic has known but little of the war. There 
are many more people who know Gettys- 
burg well than there are who know the 
Meuse-Argonne, although this latter was 
more decisive than Gettysburg, and had 
twice as many American troops in it than 
there were on both sides at Gettysburg. 

Happily this state of ignorance is be- 
ginning to disappear. Within this year 
three notable additions to the public 
knowledge of the war have appeared, and 
the public has received these contribu- 
tions with avidity. 

General Harboard, now President of the 
Radio Corporation of America, went to 
France as General Pershing’s chief of 
staff, later commanded the Second Divi- 
sion at Belleau Woods and Vaux during 
the fighting which stopped the Germans 
on the Marne in 1918, and during the last 
six months of the war was in command of 
the S (ervice) O (f) S (upply). He re- 
cently published his reminiscences of the 
war in the Saturday Evening Post. They 
will appear soon in took form. In the 
meanwhile Lieutenant-General Hunter 
Liggett, whose war career included the 
command of the First Army in the later 
stages of the great Meuse-Argonne of- 
fensive, has published his experiences in a 
book entitled “ Commanding an American 
Army.” A syndicate of newspapers has 
just finished publishing the war memories 
of Lieutenant-General Robert Lee Bul- 
lard and they are soon to be published in 
book form. He went overseas as a brigade 
commander of the First Division, estab- 
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lished the first army training schools in 
France, then commanded the First Divi- 
sion, then a corps, and finally the Second 
Army. 

General Pershing has stated that he is 
at work upon his memoirs, and these, 
of course, will be the most valuable com- 
mentaries of all. 

The public is beginning to get a piciure 
of what happened in France, beginning to 
get a picture of a war full of human beings, 
doubts, fears, disagreements, successes 
and failures—a war as it was. And the 
public ought to know what the war was 
like, for a democracy which throws away 
its experience either in peace or in war is 
in danger of internal decay, and a democ- 
racy which does not reward its soldiers 
with at least a knowledge of their achieve- 
ments is not worthy of the self-sacrifice 
demanded by war. 


Why Our Criminal Laws Fail 


F BANDITRY were as prevalent in 
the Philippines as it is in the United 
States, the Federal Government 

would unquestionably recall the Governor- 
General as a failure. There is no 
other country in the world—not even 
chaotic China which is so famous for ban- 
dits—where armored cars are familiar 
sights in the city streets in peace times. 
In Illinois the city and state agencies 
for maintaining order and protecting 
property have become so inadequate 
that the bankers of that state have or- 
ganized an armed force of their own, 
10,000 strong, to defend the banks alone. 
Similar forces to protect jewelers, fur 
merchants, and the cash boxes of retailers 
in general would mean a force in Illinois 
as large as the United States regular army. 
The City of New York is as far from a 
civilized basis of security as is Chicago, 
and in many other cities similar condi- 
tions exist. What practically amount to 
privately supported police companies ex- 
ist all over this country. In those city 
districts where the people are sufficiently 
well-to-do to be profitably robbed, private 
watchmen or detectives supplied by de- 
tective agencies or protective companies 
are common. In other words, where 
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there are valuables worth stealing it is 
not customary to rely on the regular 
police to protect them. The people of 
the United States would find a way to 
change these conditions if they were 
sufficiently interested in the problem. 
The truth is, we are not shocked by mur- 
der and robbery as are many other nations. 
In the comfort of our standard of living, 
in our devotion to education we may claim 
a high standard of civilization. In our 
attitude toward property and human 
life we rank pretty well down the list— 
and the fact does not disturb us as it 
should. 

In his notable Memorial Day address 
the President ascribes this condition to 
the failures of local self-government. 


Without doubt, the reason for increasing 
demands on the Federal Government is that 
the states have not discharged their full duties. 
Some have done better and some worse, but 
as a whole they have not done all they should. 
So demand has grown up for a greater concen- 
tration of powers in the Federal Government. 
If we will fairly consider it, we must conclude 
that the remedy would be worse than thedisease. 
What we need is not more Federal government, 
but better local government. Yet many 
people who would agree to this have large re- 
sponsibility for the lapses of local authority. 

There is another responsibility of the states. 
It is quite aside from this one of jurisdiction. 
It is the subject of law enforcement. We 
are not a lawless people, but we are too fre- 
quently a careless one. The multiplicity of 
laws, the varied possibilities of appeals, the 
disposition to technicality in procedure, the 
delays and consequent expense of litigation 
which inevitably inure to the advantage of 
wealth and specialized ability—all these have 
many times been recounted as reproaches to 
us. It is strange that such laxities should 
persist in a time like the present, which is 
marked by a determined upward movement 
in behalf of the social welfare. But they do 
exist. They demonstrate a need for better, 
prompter, less irksome and expensive adminis- 
tration of the laws. They point the necessity 
for simplification and codification of laws; for 
uniformity of procedure; for more accurate 
delimitation of state and Federal authority. 

When the local government unit evades 
its responsibility in one direction it is started 
in the vicious way of disregard of law and lax- 
ity of living. The police force which is ad- 


“The liberty to go ill-governed” 


ministered on the assumption that the viola- 
tion of some laws may be ignored has started 
toward demoralization. The community 
which approves such administration is making 
dangerous concessions. There is no use dis- 
guising the fact that as a nation our attitude 
toward the prevention and punishment of 
crime needs more serious attention. I read 
the other day a survey which showed that in 
proportion to population we have eight times 
as many murders as Great Britain, and five 
times as many as France. Murder rarely goes 
unpunished in Britain or France; here the 
reverse is true. The same survey reports 
many times as many burglaries in parts of 
America as in all England; and, whereas a 
very high per cent. of burglars in England are 
caught and punished, in parts of our country 
only a very low per cent. are finally punished. 
The comparison cannot fail to be disturbing. 
The conclusion is inescapable that laxity of 
administration reacts upon public opinion, 
causing cynicism and loss of confidence in both 
law and its enforcement and therefore in its 
observance. The failure of local government 
has a demoralizing effect in every direction. 

These are vital issues in which the Nation 
greatly needs a revival of interest and concern. 
It is senseless to boast of our liberty when we 
find that to so shocking an extent it is merely 
the liberty to go ill-governed. It is time to 
take warning that neither the liberties we 
prize nor the system under which we claim 
them are safe while such conditions exist. 

We shall not correct admitted and grave 
defects if we hesitate to recognize them. We 
must be frank with ourselves. We ought 
to be our own harshest critics. We can af- 
ford to be, for in spite of everything we still 
have a balance of prosperity, of general wel- 
fare, of secure freedom, and of righteous pur- 
pose, that gives us assurance of leadership 
among the nations. 


All this is true, but the first step is what 
tne President has begun—arousing the 
public consciousness. When the public 
is sufficiently anxious to have the law 
enforced it will insist on the means being 
found. 


Church Schools Still Legal 


N 1922 the State of Oregon passed an 
act requiring all children—with a few 
minor exceptions—between eight and 

sixteen years of age to attend a public 


school. It is generally agreed that this 
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measure was inspired by the Ku Klux 
Klan and directed primarily against the 
parochial schools of the Roman Catholic 
Church. It was tested in the Federal 
courts and at every stage of the proceed- 
ings declared unconstitutional—the Su- 
preme Court rendering a unanimous 
decision against it. On this question 
public opinion is almost as unanimous as 
the court. 

The State of Oregon was endeavoring 
to prevent Roman Catholics from sending 
their children to schools where their re- 
ligion was taught. Every man has a 
right to whatever religion he desires and 
obviously parents have a right to select 
for their children what religion they de- 
sire for them and to send them to schools 
where they will receive instruction in that 
religion. And the Catholic Church has a 
right to maintain a parochial school system 
if it desires, justeas any other church has. 

Yet there is a grave question whether 
the wide exercise of this right by the 
Catholic Church is beneficial to the coun- 
try. One of the main virtues of our public 

chool system is that it tends to give the 

mass of children a homogeneous outlook 
on life. It does this at their most im- 
pressionable age. This is a highly de- 
sirable thing in a democracy. 

The parochial school system, where it 
exists, works against homogeneity. Its 
object is to keep the Catholic children 
apart from the others, to make them a 
little world unto themselves. The object 
is to make certain that their religion is 
uncontaminated. But the result is more 
than this: The Catholics growing up in 
separate schools not only think alike on 
religion but become accustomed to acting 
as a more or less solid mass on other 
subjects—particularly in politics. The 
parochial school system greatly helps to 
maintain the political solidarity along the 
same lines as its religious solidarity. 
This tends to make every political ques- 
tion take on a religious aspect. 

The classic example of this phenomenon 
appeared in the last Democratic con- 
vention. All the Catholic vote was for 
Governor Smith of New York. As soon 
as one church votes for a man on religious 
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lines, the other churches vote against him 
on religious lines. If all the Catholics 
had not voted for Governor Smith it is 
quite possible that he might have got the 
nomination. As an able Governor of 
New York Smith had a good reason to 
expect support from all over the country. 
But as the special representative of a 
religious group he was doomed. 

The Catholic Church maintains that it 
does not meddle with politics. It makes 
very little difference whether it does or 
not. As long as Roman Catholics appear 
in politics as a solid body it is inevitable 
that they be treated as a church in poli- 
tics. And if to the ties of religion and 
of race there are added the ties of ex- 
clusive schooling together the Catholic 
group is likely long to remain a solid mass. 
Such cohesive and exclusive minorities 
based upon religion or race are beneficial 
neither to the minority nor to the general 
public. 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
the attempt to dominate education by the 
church is a characteristic peculiar to 
Catholicism. Its very efficient organiza- 
tion has made it particularly effective in 
this field, but most other churches have 
tried it too. After the Civil War in the 
South all the evangelical Protestant de- 
nominations tried to get as large a hold 
on education as possible and there were 
many efforts emanating from church 
quarters to limit or to cripple the general 
public school and state college program. 

The solution of the problem is not 
to be found in legal enactments. It is 
rather in the slow working of public 
opinion. Those who believe in a parochial 
school system and those who disbelieve 
in it each have a right to argue for their 
convictions. In the long run that will 
produce a solution which threats and 
force will not produce. 


Jury Trial Among the Eskimos 


R. GEORGE MacADAM’S ac- 
M count in this issue of the WorLp’s 
Work of the attempt of the 
Canadian authorities to carry white man’s 


justice to the Eskimo is but another shred 
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of evidence of the great difficuJty of graft- 
ing the highly developed institutions and 
moralities of a superior race upon the 
primitive and barbaric minds and cus- 
toms of a race which, mentally at least, 
is still centuries younger than the Domes- 
day Book and the Norman origins of jury 
trial. 

In the North Arctic the usual trial in 
cases of murder is for the relatives of the 
murdered man to hunt down the mur- 
derer, or suspected murderer, and kill him, 
and possibly, if this newest casualty has 
numerous relatives, the killings do not 
end there. Under this custom, which is 
observed among nearly all primitive 
tribes, the man who is accused has no 
protection save that of his own physical 
force. There is no law to protect him, 
no constitutional guarantees, and the 
jury trial is unknown save as it operates 
in the blind judgment of the mob of rela- 
tives. 

Yet we cannot be too harsh in our 
judgment of the Eskimo, for even after 
centuries spent in the development of 
the jury trial we who pride ourselves 
upon the Anglo-Saxon tradition of law 
and order frequently permit lapses, which, 
by comparison, are far more flagrant than 
the primitive Eskimo permits under his 
code. Our mountain feuds are of recent 
memory; we still have their approxima- 
tion in spirit and act, and our lynchings, 
now happily decreasing in number, rep- 
resent exactly the kind of murder com- 
mitted by Noo-kud-lah and his acces- 
sories. 

Perhaps the Eskimo mind some day 
will grasp the idea of the jury trial, just 
as the Egyptian may in time be able to 
work a parliamentary system and the 
Filipino may be able to conduct an orderly 
government on the model we have given 
them. We have no right to be impatient 
with any of these peoples because they 
are not able to do better than we think 
they should with our institutions. We 
have been centuries developing them, not 
without strife and murder, and there are 
times and places to-day where we do not 
work our own peculiar institutions any 
too well ourselves, and we are supposed 


America’s Interest in the Far East 


to understand not only the mechanics 
of the institutions, but also, more impor- 
tant, the spirit and ideals actuating their 
operation. 


Our Policy Toward Japan 


HAT is the matter with the 
Japanese? Why do they wish 
the right to send immigrants 


to California at the same time that they 
insist they have no desire to use the right? 
Why do they object to American naval 
manceuvres at Hawaii? Why do they 
constantly suspect us of evil designs after 
all we have done for them? These ques- 
tions voice a fairly common point of view 
in the United States. 

In Japan the corresponding questions 
are: Why does the United States pro- 
fess to respect us and then refuse admit- 
tance to us while allowing entrance to 
Turks, Poles, Jews, and others who have 
accomplished far less in the world re- 
cently than we? Why did the United 
States desire the end of the Anglo- 
Japanese treaty? Why did the United 
States help Russia at the Portsmouth Peace 
Conference? Why does the United States 
get a treaty limiting our navy and then 
immediately insult us with an exclusion 
act and exhibit their greater navy under 
our noses at Hawaii? 

In other words, the two points of view 
are very far apart. For instance, from 
our point of view the facts show unmis- 
takably that American interests and 
Japan’s were near enough together in 
1905 so that President Roosevelt was of 
the utmost service to Japan in calling the 
Portsmouth Peace Conference. But this 
is not generally believed in Japan. From 
our point of view our agreement not to 
fortify Guam and the Philippines was a 
very large and certainly unprecedented 
(in our history) gesture of friendliness 
toward and confidence in Japan. But to 
the Japanese the Washington Conference 
was a meeting at which Japan gave up an 
alliance with Great Britain, limited her 
navy, did everything she was asked to do, 
and then almost immediately had an in- 
sulting exclusion act passed against her. 
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Our policy toward Japan, as far as 
actual performance is concerned, is not 
going to change. We shall continue un- 
willing to have Japanese immigration. 
We shall continue to oppose any special 
privileges to Japan in China if Japan re- 
vives that policy. Enough of our people 
suspect Japan’s intentions toward us so 
that there will always be more or less talk 
of a Japanese menace. There is no im- 
mediate way in which we can convince all 
the Japanese of our friendliness to them, for 
there are as many opinions of us in Japan 
as there are opinions of Japan in America. 

However, there is one fact about Japan 
which if more widely known in America 
might help the situation. The motive 
behind many Japanese points of view 
which sometimes seem _ unintelligible 
to us is sensitive pride. The Anglo- 
Japanese treaty was to the Japanese not 
merely an arrangement for diplomatic 
and military support—as it was to the 
British. The Japanese regarded it more as 
a kind of international social recognition. 
The Washington Conference took from 


them a treaty in which they were equal 
partners and gave them in return a treaty 
in which their rating was three fifths. 
Practically it may be a better treaty for 
them, but in their particular sensitive 
state of mind many of them suspect that 
it contains a slight which never entered 


our minds. The Johnson Emmigration 
Act, again, they class as an international 
social slight. 

Happily there is no fundamental clash 
of economic interest between America 
and Japan. As time goes on, if the states- 
men on both sides of the Pacific continue 
with the same good will as they have had 
in the past, Japanese sensitiveness will 
wane and greater confidence will grow up 
between the two nations. That is neces- 
sarily a slow process. So to guide the 
intercourse between the two nations that 
the two publics will come to realize all 
the facts on which mutual confidence is 
justified and at the same time to remove 
as many as possible of the causes that 
might lead to friction—that is the high 
art of diplomacy which takes knowledge, 
wisdom, and patience. 


What China Asks of Us 


r “HE recent disturbances at Shang- 
hai constitute a reminder that our 
relations with China do not offer 

the same prospect of improvement as do 

those with Japan, for while the Chinese 
are less sensitive than the Japanese and 
while we have less real or even fancied 
conflict of interest with China than we 
have with Japan, the Japanese are highly 
competent governmentally while the Chi- 
nese are wholly incompetent. One deals 
with the Japanese as one deals with the 
British, as people organized into a govern- 
ment that deals rationally, is responsible, 
and keeps its word. There can be no such 
dealings with China. There is no govern- 
ment of China. Peking is not the capital 
of China. There is nocapital. It is pos- 
sible to see farther from the walls of 

Peking than the authority of its govern- 

ment extends. And an agreement made 

with Peking has no influence at all upon 

Canton 1200 miles to the south or Han- 

kow 400 miles in the interior. 

The United States and the other pow- 
ers continue to recognize Peking as the 
capital of China and to assume that China 
is a country organized under a responsible 
central government. Every one knows 
that this is a condition contrary to fact, 
but it is not practical to recognize a 
dozen or more different military despots 
scattered over China and as they are 
totally irresponsible it would do no good. 
The American policy is to help continue 
the tradition of a central government, re- 
sist any desires that might arise anywhere 
for a partition of China, and in every way 
maintain conditions as favorable as pos- 
sible for the Chinese to create a central 
government. 

But the actual creation must be effected 
by the Chinese themselves. For this 
great task they have acquired a national- 
istic spirit which is strong enough to 
create almost national boycotts and pas- 
sive resistance to foreign aggression. 
They have long had a habit of local self- 
government. They have great commer- 
cial skill. Yet they show little or no 
signs of governmental ability of an order 
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necessary to make a machine for the 
governing of their vast and various 
millions. Nevertheless, as little encour- 
agement as there is for the policy of fos- 
tering a central government for China 
there is no other policy that offers as 
good results. 

And this policy which promises but 
slow results is going to need great pa- 
tience. When bandits rob or kill Ameri- 
cans—as they are likely to do—there will 
be a great outcry for retribution. If the 
bandits are in a state near the coast ‘it 
might be possible for the American Gov- 
ernment to put pressure enough on the 
local military despot to make him punish 
the offenders. As likely as not his meth- 
od of doing this would be to pay some 
man’s family—possibly that of the ban- 
dit in question—enough to make him 
willing to be handed over to the forms of 
justice, for this procedure is well within 
Chinese possibilities. This done, every- 
thing would go on as before. If the 
United States put pressure on the so- 
called Peking government, the result 
might be to get money—if Peking had 
any—but nothing more. 

The fundamental fact is that, as the 
Chinese have been unable to get for their 
millions the benefits arising from an or- 
ganized central civil government, they 
cannot be expected to create that great 
agency for the benefit of the compara- 
tively few foreigners who go beyond the 
treaty ports in China. From Washing- 
ton we can no more make over China 
than we can Russia. In both cases we 
must do what we can to preserve respect 
for our people and their rights and what- 
ever we can to bring these nations back 
amongst the society of civilization as 
responsible members; in neither case is it 
reasonable to expect very rapid results. 


One Board to Watch Another 


HE Secretary of Agriculture had 

hardly sat down in his Cabinet 

chair before he was confronted with 

the very troublesome problem of what to 

do about Dr. Marlatt and his Federal 
Horticultural Board. 


Anarchy in China as in Russia 


This board was given power by Con- 
gress to supervise the importation of plants 
and seeds into this country in order to 
prevent contagious plant diseases coming 
in. The contagious diseases have terri- 
fied the doctor and his board so that he 
has tended more and more to restrict im- 
portations. In fact, he intimated that 
exclusion was his ultimate goal. 

In the meanwhile a great protest has 
arisen from the horticultural trade and 
from such sources as the Arnold Arbore- 
tum at Harvard, the Missouri Botanical 
Garden, the Brooklyn Botanic Garden— 
institutions whose staffs are quite as scien- 
tific and quite as devoted to the public 
interest as are Dr. Marlatt and the Horti- 
cultural Board. 

So the Secretary of Agriculture has 
been confronted with the unpleasant duty 
of deciding a highly technical question, 
one on which the authorities do not agree. 

There was a very similar case in his 
department some years ago. Dr. Harvey 
W. Wiley was the head of the adminis- 
tration of the Pure Food Act. He was 
as much stirred up over the adulteration 
of foods as Dr. Marlatt is over the dangers 
of contagious plant diseases. Dr. Wiley’s 
rules and regulations were upsetting the 
channels of business and the customs and 
convenience of the people, just as are 
Dr. Marlatt’s activites now. In that 
case all kinds of charges were bandied 
back and forth and the controversy be- 
came so important that the President— 
then Theodore Roosevelt—took a hand 
in it and settled it. 

He appointed what was known as the 
Remsen Board—a consulting board of 
distinguished chemists not in the govern- 
ment service. This board acted as a 
board of review for Dr. Wiley’s decisions. 
As soon as that was done the question was 
solved. If that precedent were followed, 
the Secretary of Agriculture would ap- 
point an outside board to review the work 
of the present board, which is made up 
of members of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. One board to watch another seems 
a useless duplication. And yet there is 
justification for it. A board made up 
of government officials can never remain 
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in the same state of mind as those outside. 
The temptation to use governmental 
power to direct other people is almost ir- 
resistible. This phenomenon of bureau- 
cracy is recognized all over the world. It 
is extremely difficult for men long exposed 
to the fascination of the use of govern- 
mental power to remain moderate and 
wise in its use. 

The Federal Horticultural Board seems 
to have gone to excess, and some restrain- 
ing influence in which the public has 
confidence seems necessary—a board of 
review, a change in the Horticultural 
Board itself, or some other solution. 

While the public protest against Dr. 
Marlatt’s policy is large and vigorous, 
there is happily in this case none of the 
bitterness that attached to the Wiley 
case. Those who most vigorously ques- 
tion Dr. Marlatt’s policy credit him with 
full sincerity and devotion to the public 
interest, and he has not charged any of 
his opponents with anything worse than 
the somewhat common desire to protect 
their business or the scientific researches 


they are engaged in, for the most impor- 
tant of his opponents have no greater pe- 
cuniary stake in the matter than Dr. 
Marlatt has. 


Caillaux Audits French Finances 


URING the month of Parliamen- 
tary recess which followed the 
accession of the Painlevé Cabinet 

to office, Caillaux had an opportunity 
to audit on his own account the books 
of the French Treasury; and on the 
reassembling of Parliament he was able 
to make a verbal report to the Finance 
Committee, giving the general outlines 
of the conditions he found. 

The figures wipe out the basis on which 
rested the hopes of those who argued 
that with a little effort from the French 
taxpayers it would be possible before long 
for France to begin payment on her 
American debt. The budget has not 
been honestly balanced as yet nor the 
franc stabilized. It is also clear that no 
mere financial wizardry on the part of 
Caillaux will suffice to reorganize the 
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general structure of French finances on a 
sound basis. It is even a serious question 
how he will be able to meet the require- 
ments for current expenditure during 
the present year without resorting to 
disastrous inflation; and in addition he 
must deal with a formidable total of 
exceptional outlays which have to be 
made or provided for in 1925. The 
situation is so bad that if Caillaux shows 
the courage to face it and see it through, 
one can at least make an effort to overlook 
his past record. 

So far Caillaux has given no idea of the 
general plan he may have in mind, and 
it is too soon to expect it. But at least 
he has had the courage to state the facts 
of the case and to disclose the seriousness 
of the situation. In doing so, moreover, 
he has had not only to administer a bitter 
dose to the French taxpayer, but also to 
deal a crushing blow to the financial 
reputation of his own political followers. 
However Caillaux may stand out in 
contrast to Herriot and Clementel, he 
personally, and the Painlevé Cabinet in 
general, rest upon the same _ political 
groups for support, and this Bloc des 
Gauches, by its conduct of French finances 
during the eight months of Herriot’s min- 
istry, is to a large degree directly respon- 
sible for the present situation. 

Herriot devoted the proceeds of Poin- 
caré’s new taxes to increases of pensions, 
and of salaries and living allowances for 
the great body of office holders who rallied 
to his support in the last election. This 
was something like our passing the bonus 
as a prelude to our economy program. 
It was largely by thus bidding for political 
support that Herriot turned Poincaré 
out of office, and at the time the more 
responsible political comment in Paris 
pointed out that the inevitable result 
would be to continue indefinitely the 
annual deficits of the Treasury. But 
foreign opinion was so relieved at the 
change from Poincaré to Herriot and so 
appreciative of Herriot’s liberal attitude 
toward European problems, that no 
attention was paid to the use he made 
of French revenues in the meantime. 
When Herriot announced only a few 
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months ago that he would in no case 
resort to inflation, and that he had drawn 
up for 1925 a balanced budget in which 
all expenditures and receipts were gath- 
ered together in a single statement, the 
world at large applauded enthusiastically, 
without waiting to see the figures. 

The exposure of the false statement 
forced upon the Bank of France by the 
Government first disclosed the fact that 
Herriot had already overdrawn his bank 
account by some four billion francs, and 
had thereby actually increased the infla- 
tion of paper currency by that amount. 
Caillaux now finds that Herriot’s “com- 
plete’ statement shuffled off more than 
a billion francs of expenses into a special 
account where there were no funds to 
meet them. More than a billion more 
were disguised, by underestimating; and 
about an equal sum entered as revenue for 
1925 when it was certain that it would not 
come into the Treasury until the year 
following. Adding all these corrections 
together, Herriot’s balanced budget 
proves to be a deficit of about four billion 
francs. 

Even this revised total of expenditure 
does not include the large sums which 
the Treasury is obliged by law to advance 
for reconstruction in the devastated areas. 
Caillaux hopes to deal with this by means 
of a final reconstruction loan, and thus to 
clear the account off the current appro- 
priations in the future. But to do so 
will require a loan of war-time proportions 
and it is an open question whether or not 
the French investor can rise to the occa- 
sion. He certainly will not if there is any 
danger of a capital levy falling upon the 
bonds he subscribes for; and although 
Caillaux himself promptly discarded this 
fantastic proposal, the Socialist party, 
upon whose votes Caillaux’s vosition 
depends, eagerly champions it. 

There remains to be dealt with the 
problem of the short term loans falling 
due within the present year. The Treas- 
ury has no funds with which to take care 
of them, and it is not conceivable that 
additional paper in one form or another 
can be issued to so great an extent. In 
the absence of sinking funds the normal 
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procedure would be to continue these 
obligations by means of refunding loans, 
but these again depend upon the French 
investor and must under the circum- 
stances compete with the reconstruction 
loan referred to. Even if these two ex- 
ceptional items can be dealt with, the 
four billion deficit of the current expendi- 
tures for the rest of the present year will 
be a serious problem. 

As this must become an additional 
factor of the permanent expenditure, 
Caillaux is undertaking to raise some 
three and a half billions of new taxes to 
meet it. But these taxes cannot yield 
any considerable return before 1926, 
and from now until the end of the year 
the Treasury will have to find a way to 
meet the checks which Herriot has drawn 
but not provided the means for honoring. 
The only way in sight is a still further 
recourse to inflation, or another issue of 
the already excessive total of short term 
loans. The French Treasury must cancel 
part of its internal debt by some means or 
other. If it has the courage to stabilize 
the franc at a quarter of its former value 
it will have saved the bondholders a 
quarter of their investments. If it allows 
the franc to continue to slide down by 
continuing inflation the bondholders will 
lose all their investment—and in their 
capacity as taxpayers these bondholders 
will have to pay about as much one way 
as the other. 


Tennessee’s Evolution Trial 


P “HOUGH the last state legislature 
in Tennessee did pass its law pro- 
hibiting the teaching of evolution 

in the public schools, it also authorized 

an appropriation large enough to provide 
an eight months’ session in the public 
schools. If the passage of the so-called 

“monkey bill” was the price to be paid 

for this desirable extension of public- 

school education it was not too high a 

price. A graph printed in these columns 

a year ago showed that in 1920 Tennessee 

was one of eight southern states spend- 

ing less than $5 per capita for education; 
any advance from that deplorable state 
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of affairs is to be commended, regardless 
of the politics that must be played in the 
Tennessee legislature for the purpose of 
providing a better education for the chil- 
dren of that state. 

With larger appropriations for educa- 
tion and an increase in general knowledge 
and enlightenment throughout the state, 
the public state of mind which demands 
a “monkey bill” will disappear. So, 
too, will “monkey bills” disappear, for 
the desire for knowledge created in 
Tennessee’s children by a longer school 
term will in the end destroy the very 
foundations of the ignorance and preju- 
dice which demand the attempt to close 
minds by statute. 

Since the editorial entitled “ Legislation 
for the Preservation of Ignorance’ ap- 
peared in these columns in the May issue 
of the magazine the editors have received 
many letters about the Tennessee law, 
the majority disagreeing with the con- 
clusions upon the law. One of the best 
of these letters was from Lehman John- 
son of Memphis, Tennessee, who said in 
part: 


Now the fact is, whether they knew it or not 
at the time, the action of legislature and gover- 
nor, even of the liberals in religion, was one 
of far-seeing statesmanship. All the forces in 
favor of increased appropriations were doing 
their best to get through the legislature a suffi- 
ciently large appropriation to give every child 
in the state eight months’ schooling each year 
and the bill only finally passed not long after 
the so-called ‘“‘anti-evolution” bill by a hair 
after the hardest kind of parliamentary fight. 
With the prejudice created against education 
as a breeder of atheism so constantly harped 
on of late by evangelists, unless some such bill 
had been passed as that bill the other would in 
all probability have failed. 

It is better to teach the masses of the people 
to read, to read the laws of the state and obey 
them, than to teach them geography or biology 
and a different interpretation of scripture to 
meet such sciences. Under the circumstances 
I would have voted for a bill to prohibit teach- 
ing in state schools that the earth was round 
if it had been necessary to secure adequate 
votes for the general education bill. 

Now let me tell you a story—Some twenty- 
five years ago I lived for about five years in 
New York City and was a member of the 
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Twilight Club. We discussed the money 
question at one meeting and a gentleman from 
Brooklyn held up a $100 Confederate bill to 
ridicule as an illustration of fiat money. 

When my turn came I quietly remarked 
that it came with rather bad grace from a 
Brooklyn man to ridicule Confederate money, 
for if his people had stayed on their side of the 
Potomac that bill would have been worth par 
to-day. The crowd kindly applauded me. 

The application—All know that, if the old 
Southern states had not been impoverished 
by war and an entire generation compelled to 
go to work, marry, and raise children without 
any schooling, these states would be further 
advanced in education than they are. 

The wealth represented by the value of the 
Negroes lost and the double taxation for pen- 
sions of men on both sides would have sufficed 
for a whole lot of education. 

Suppose you pick out any area North of 
equal population and find out how much has 
been spent in those states on college and nor- 
mal school education and compare it with 
what has been spent or given in scholarships 
or endowment to the colleges and normal 
schools in a similar area South. 

A few thousand scholarships placed to-day 
in our Southern institutions of learning would 
be a paying investment for whomever gave 
them, whether government or individuals. 
New England wouldn’t be paying so much for 
cotton to-day for her mills if more money had 
been spent on education in the South and men 
of more education been the ones to fight the 
boll weevil. We need and are beginning to 
want more of our own stock, men who can 
speak English, can farm intensively, aretrained 
in the ways of democracy, Presbyterians, 
Baptists, and Methodists, even Irish Catholics, 
and you have made it impossible by fool im- 
migration laws passed because of immigration 
ills for which we are in no way responsible. 

We have no business worrying in this coun- 
try where we came from when all our attention 
should be directed to where we are going to. 

Catholics down here have been taught the 
infallibility of the Pope and Protestants the 
infallibility of the Bible. Whoever would 
have them think differently in the mass must 
go about it guardedly and through their spirit- 
ual advisers, not through the newspapers and 
the public forum. ‘‘Them’s my sentiments.” 


Mr. Johnson’s letter seems to represent 
a viewpoint held by many intelligent citi- 
zens of the South, for many of the letters 
were along this line of thought. 
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New Businesses for Old 


ties of American Business” in this 

issue of the WorLp’s Work Mark 
Sullivan disposes of many of the old 
impressions about our industrial life. 
Not only does he strike at that old idea 
that there is no lifelong continuity in the 
history of American business houses, but 
he also points out effectively that those 
who cried out in the past against “big 
business” really were afraid of the dark; 
the bogeys have not materialized. 

In a big country there must be big 
business organizations, and in a country 
where public demand quickly turns to 
good articles scld at fair price, most of 
these big businesses must grow from 
little businesses. It is an unwarranted 
conclusion, now not so widespread as a few 
years ago, that all big businesses must be 
wicked combinations intent upon crushing 
out all opposition and competition by 
any means that would bring success. 
It is doubtful if any big business, no mat- 
ter how wicked, could put Henry Ford 
out of the automobile industry now, and 
the Ford Company is big business. 

We are now in the midst of another 
highly interesting epoch in American 
business. In the rapid expansion of the 
last twenty-five or thirty years many 
strong men with good ideas expanded 
small businesses into large businesses, 
and now many of these dominating in- 
dividuals are passing from the scene. 
The direction of these companies passes 
from the hands of one man to the hands 
of many men, because in comparatively 
few cases does a firm or business have in 
its ranks a towering figure who can take 
the place of the unusual man who built 
the business and who understood every 
detail of its management and organiza- 
tion. This trend in business, from the 
one-man ownership or control, to manage- 


| N HIS article entitled “The Antiqui- 


ment by many men, is mentioned in a 
few of its phases by Mr. Sullivan; he and 
others correctly term the new epoch 
“business democracy.” It makes even 
more improbable any realization of the 
fears of those who predicted that the life 
of the nation would be stifled by stupen- 
dous business combinations and that an 
“emperor” would rule over a business 
imperialism that would grow with the 
years. Our business philosophy has un- 
dergone a radical change, and American 
business realizes that it can be large and 
profitable without being monopolistic or 
wicked. 

The marvel of American business his- 
tory is not that there are so few firms 
a century old, but that there are so many. 
Nothing in this swiftly growing, marvel- 
producing land has been so permanent 
as change. In his “History of the 
American Frontier,” which is reviewed 
in this issue of the Wor tp’s Work, 
Frederic L. Paxson tells of the vast 
changes in the boundaries and population 
of the nation within a period shorter 
than the life of many European dynasties. 
This menace of physical change was not 
the only one to be faced by established 
businesses. New ideas and new inven- 
tions were continually changing the 
frontiers of American civilization, and a 
flourishing business to-day might be 
bankrupt to-morrow unless its directors 
had the vision and the courage necessary 
to meet the new conditions. The vast 
growth of the automobile business in two 
decades is an example of how quickly 
the changes may come; the leaping 
forward of the radio business in the last 
three or four years is another. Other 
changes are bound to come in all the to- 
morrows of a swiftly growing country. 
Whether these new businesses develop 
their antiquities will depend largely upon 
their adaptability to new and to changing 
conditions. 
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New Page Letters 


A Second Installment from the Files 


of President Wilson* 
Edited by BURTON J. HENDRICK 


The Sadness of European Life — Progress of the 
English ‘‘ Revolution”? 


month’s installment, paid a visit to 
Stratford and spoke in honor of Shake- 
speare’s birthday. The grace and sub- 
stance of his appraisement made a deep 
impression on his audience and, when pub- 
lished afterward as a special pamphlet, in 
all parts of the British Isles. The value 
of Shakespeare, as a link between the 
American and English peoples, was one of 
Page’s favorite topics. The fact that the 
Ambassador’s ancestors, and the ancestors 
of practically all Americans of British 
stock, were living in England when Shake- 
speare did his greatest writing, inevitably 
made the poet as much an American as an 
English inheritance. Afterward Page took 
an important part in one of the most touch- 
ing occasions during the war: on April 23, 
1918 the anniversary of Shakespeare’s 
birth,—this anniversary representing one 
of the darkest days of the world conflict 
—the school children of America and 
England joined in a common celebration, 
exchanging messages which were read in 
the school houses of the two countries. 
The great importance Page attached 
to the usefulness of Shakespeare as a 
spiritual link between America and Brit- 
ain was shown by the fact that almost the 
last letter he wrote in England—dated 
September 23, 1918—was addressed to 
Professor Israel Gollancz, of the Uni- 
versity of London, who was especially 
interested in this aspect of Shakespeare’s 
fame. Page’s speech at Stratford is 


I: APRIL Page, as recorded in last 


worth while also as an expression of an 
attitude toward literature which he had 


*The new letters of Walter H. Page are fully protected by copyright and must not be reprinted in whole or in part. 


held from youth. He always insisted 
that great literature, first of all, must 
have the quality of sanity and healthy- 
mindedness. 

“in the course of his intellectual 
development,” Page said, “every man of 
independent spirit comes into a state 
of mind which compels him to say to 
himself: ‘So far | have followed authority 
and I have shaped my opinions by the 
opinions of others. Now I must form 
judgments of my own.’ Very soon in 
this progress he must ask: ‘What is 
Shakespeare to me?’ 

“Then he reads the dramas from a new 
point of view. The scholars and the 
historians of literature and the com- 
mentators are forgotten except as they 
have become parts of his unconscious 
thought; the schoolmen are put out-of- 
doors; and the mood of merely literary 
study is laid aside. Such a man is now 
in search of life and of his own proper 
measure. That is-a proud day for any 
man to reach; for he sets out on the most 
interesting journey of discovery that a 
man can take—the discovery of himself. 
He will presently find out whether his 
mental tastes be normal, his attitude 
to his fellows tolerant and rational, and 
whether he have a good intellectual grip 
and wind. 

“It is in this way that every man who 
ever really profits by the great dramatist 
at last approaches him; and, if he thus 
approach him, he finds the whole world 
of action and emotion mirrored in these 
plays ana all varieties of human experi- 
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ence. Especially does he find all his own 
moods and potentialities, his own dangers, 
audacities, escapes, failures, and tri- 
umphs. Any such man could write his 
own innermost autobiography in moods 
and in passages from Shakespeare. For 
the poet is as fresh and human in his 
boundless, cloudless human view as if 
he had written only for your own par- 
ticular instruction and revelation of 
yourself. 

“It is this quality that sets him in a 
class by himself. His subject-matter 
is unchanging. It is fairly startling to 
think that nothing has happened these 
three centuries that has made a single 
character in these plays stale. Most 
governments have changed. Great pop- 
ulations have grown up on continents 
that were wastes; science has applied 
itself to many practical revolutions and 
it has infinitely widened men’s vision. 
Systems of philosophy have come and 
gone; thinking men have completely 
readjusted themselves to the universe 
and to one another. None of these great 
events, which have changed almost every- 
thing else, has changed the infinite variety 
nor staled the charm of these stories 
of human action and emotion. Nor has 
any other man ever used so prodigious or 
far-reaching a vocabulary or forged so 
many phrases of immortal finality. 

“ By the joy we get out of Shakespeare, 
then, we may measure ourselves ac- 
curately. Have you morbid moods? 
They cannot survive your communion 
with his vast, healthful mind, and your 
relation to life will swing back to sanity 
and cheerfulness by his help. Have you 
a taste for degeneracy in literature? He 
will not please you till he cure you. Then 
you will be well again, in fact. There 
is no other measure so good of our in- 
tellectual health and balance and toler- 
ation as the degree to which we enjoy 
this master’s great craftsmanship. 

“Mr. Gollancz has reminded us that, 
for these reasons, there is more nearly 
a unanimity of opinion and feeling among 
all nations about Shakespeare’s dramas 
than about anything else in the world; 
and more nearly all the world will unite 


in celebrating the three hundredth anni- 
versary of his death than would unite 
in celebrating anything else. No other 
literature makes so wide an appeal. No 
religion, no philosophy or social or econ- 
omic or political creed and no hero com- 
mands such unhesitating admiration of 
men of all nations and all races. The 
educated class in all languages know him; 
and in all English and German-speaking 
lands he is a part of the common speech 
of all men, learned and unlearned. No 
other writer has so broken over the 
barriers of language and race and nation- 
ality and philosophy and religion as this 
most nearly universal of all the sons of 
men. 

“But it would be mere pedantry even 
for a scholar to undertake to appraise 
Shakespeare, and for a layman it would 
be an impertinence. Yet every man has 
the privilege of enjoying him and of 
paying him the tribute of a boundless 
gratitude. It is with a boundless grat- 
itude that, as the spokesman of the larg- 
est community of the English-speaking 
world, I ask you to fill your glasses— 
you who bring the homage of so many 
great nations—and, in this village and 
on this day, both made sacred by his 
birth and by his death, drink to the 
Immortal Memory of William Shake- 
speare.” 


Soon after Page returned from Strat- 
ford the London “season” began in 
earnest. Its social activities furnished 
more opportunities for this transplanted 
Jeffersonian. 


To the President. 


American Embassy, 
London, 
May 21, 1914. 
Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: 

At this season, as you know, everybody 
comes to London; the King gives his 
levees and his Courts and his Balls and 
the rich and the high and the climbing 
exercise on the social ladder and trapeze; 
the Ambassadors dine one another and 
other great folk; American ladies come 
over to be presented; hundreds of people 
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drink Mrs. Page’s tea every Thursday 
afternoon (on July 4 they come 3,000 
strong) and we are supposed to have lots 
of fun; and the funny part of it is, we do! 
| hear more gossip, get more points of 
view, see more people, get closer to my 
colleagues than at any other time of year. 
| dine with everybody, from the King to 
the newspaper men—this whole Babylon 
goes on a tear! 

Old cocks like Bryce and Morley go 
about in gaudy uniforms. I said to 
Lord Bryce the other night as I surveyed 
his elaborate gold lace: “You’re fine 
enough to take an LL. D. from the Uni- 
versity of Nevada.” He told me that 
Oxford is about to give hima D.Litt. | 
didn’t tell him that on the same occasion 
Oxford is to give me a D.C.L. (Every- 


body gets gay, you see.) But the old 
fellow did say something really worth 
while when he took luncheon with me 
yesterday: 

“1 want to say to you—I don’t think 
I’ve ever said so to you—Wilson did a 
most brave thing most eloquently and 


moved up the standard of international 
courage when he asked for the repeal 
of the Panama-tolls clause. That was 
noble.” 

And, after a pause—“ What an escape 
we all had from that unspeakable man, 
Clark.’”! 

And now we go back into mourning for 
the Duke of Argyll—mourning that was 
intermitted for five days during the 
Danish festivities. We mourn and riot 
by court order; and if Champ Clark knew 
this, you wouldn’t blame him for thinking 
that Ambassadors had better be abol- 
ished.” 

Yet, in spite of our “seasonable” 
gayety, | do assure you (and it never 
leaves me) that there’s a sadness in this 
Old-World life that in certain moods 
weighs heavily on a man who has been 
bred to a hopeful outlook on the future, 
and on a sympathetic man whatever his 


1 Mr. Champ Clark, Speaker of the House and 
Mr. Wilson’s most formidable competitor for the 
Democratic nomination in 1912. 


?The abolition of the Diplomatic Service was one 
of Mr. Clark’s favorite ideas. 
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outlook. I have given you glimpses of 
what the aristocratic dowagers tell me: 
you’d expect this from old women of 
pampered families. But it tinges all 
English life. The Dowager Lady T. sat 
in a garden where | was spending Sunday 
20 miles out of London—she’s a vigorous, 
handsome, perfectly sincere fine lady of 
sixty, younger than many women of 
forty—and she said: 

“What would you do and what would 
you wish your son to do if you were me? 
My husband’s family has had a seat in the 
House of Lords for 600 years. My son 
sits there now—literally ‘sits,’ for a Peer 
can now do nothing else. All their power 
has been taken away. They are robbing 
us of our property. When they can 
they will abolish the monarchy itself. 
The King knows that his house is doomed. 
England and the Empire of which we have 
been so proud—their glory is in the past.” 
Tears came into the old lady’s eyes and 
she said, “Let’s walk and talk of some- 
thing else.” 

The Duchess of S— told me last night 
again that if there should be a fight in 
Ulster she was ready in three hours to 
have nurses on the way and that the Duke 
would go at once and fight. (He’s six 
feet, four inches.) 

“They are robbing us, these devils,” 
and her great diamond necklace seemed to 
spit fire. 

The Liberals, too, are sad. A real 
victory is so hard to win. Sir Edward 
Grey carries a philosophic sadness in his 
manner. The Prime Minister talks like a 
man who would be glad to be relieved 
of the whole struggle and to get a little 
rest before he dies. Donald,’ the editor 
of the (really) only Liberal morning 
paper in London, complains to me: 
“We can’t get the fighting help we need. 
If a man puts up money for any of our 
causes, damn him, he wants a title in re- 
turn.”” A member of Parliament brought 
in a bill the other day to abolish heredi- 
tary titles—amid general laughter—and a 
Conservative twitted him thus: “ You’re 
tired of making Liberal peers and have 
them become Conservative—eh?”’ 


8Robert Donald, editor of the Daily Chronicle. 
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They’re all sad—both sides. The ma- 
chine that confers titles, gives social 
distinctions, confers orders, gives out 
sinecures, appoints men to livings, and 
doles out many other such alms and uni- 
forms captures the ambitious women and 
the rich men; and the poor devil who can 
get none of these things pays the bill. 
If he knows that he is “worked,” he can 
hardly hope for relief in his life-time and 
he goes sadly on, doing the best he can 
and drinking the King’s health as an 
expression of pride in the Empire. Yet 
they are all a vigorous race. Else they’d 
be in real despair permanently. The 
mills of the gods and of Lloyd George 
grind slowly. 

Yet all this sadness is hilarity in com- 
parison with the note of weary resignation 
that | think | detect in such men as the 
very cultivated Greek Minister,‘ the 
Roumanian Minister,’ the Austrian Am- 
bassador,® and especially the foxy but 
melancholy old Benckendorff of Russia. 
They, I think, having got some glimpses 
of the free world, carry with them a real 
hopelessness. But even this English life 
would depress me if | had to adjust my- 
self to it permanently. 

I was talking about this the other night 
to Lady F— Lord F— holds the senior 
Viscounty of the Kingdom. I said 
frankly that I thought the Englishmen 
ought to leave our American ladies alone 
—we need them ourselves! 

“And what nationality do you suppose 
I am?” she asked. 

“Great Heavens! are you, too, an 
American?” 

“Certainly—And you wouldn’t have 
your children marry here?” she asked. 

I told her, “No,” because of the under- 
lying sadness of it. The wife of the 
Argentine Minister (herself from Ken- 
tucky!) said to me afterwards, “You 
are very, very right: all the sunlight 
falls on the New World.” 

It is weighted—heavily, all this Old 
World. 


4M. Jean Gennadius. 
5M. Nicholas Misu. 
Count Albert Mensdorff. 


on the New World” 


“Do you look at us through economic 
glasses?”’ asked Lord Milner. 

“1 do and—am sad.” 

“Well, you may be,” said he. “My 
friend, keep your hopeful mood and pray 
that your country may never get old— 
as it will.” 

Heaven forgive me (and I hope you 
will, too) for so long a letter. But ’tis 
true, the sunlight falls on our New 
World. Here we are very gay but—in 
the shadow. 

Always faithfully yours, 
WALTER H. Pace. 
To the President. 


For the President. 


American Embassy, 
London 
NoTES ON THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION 


At dinner to-night (only Con- 
servative guests besides Mrs. Pageand me) 
I sat next the Countess of H , a good- 
natured, cultivated woman who has seen 
much of the world. 

“I’ve dropped all my friends in that 
crew,” ‘she said, “not one would I invite 
to my house.” 

“Even the King dallies with the de- 
mocracy,” said a noble Lord to me the 
other day, “instead of standing erect 
and using his prerogative and vetoing the 
Home-Rule bill when it passed. His 
Peers stand by him and he ought to stand 
by them.” If he were to dare veto the 
bill, from all that I .hear, that would 
be the beginning of the end. 

The ferocity of this contest passes 
belief. The privileged classes know that 
they are fighting for their lives and they 
are scornful and desperate to the last 
degree. 

This same Countess of H said, 
“We've soon got to have a general 
election, you know.” 

“Well,” said I, “suppose the Liberals 
carry the election?” 

“God would not so punish our great 
Empire!” shouted the Marquis across the 
table. “Do you think He would?” 


™Meaning members of the Liberal Government. 
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They talked of the pride they had all 
felt in the Empire and bewailed its dis- 
crediting in the world and its poor plight 
if this thing goes on. Old Lord Halsbury, 
the great Law Lord (aged 88), said to me 
the other day, “ When you release a dull, 
heavy body down a steep incline, nothing 
can stop it till it reach the bottom. His 
Majesty himself will be abolished if this 
thing keeps on.” 

On the other side there is the same 
determined spirit. Lloyd George insults 
them every day. The Prime Minister, 
now in sore straights, means and sees 
revolution—peaceful, of course, but pro- 
gressive; and in private conversation 
talks with great frankness. These are 
the two most popular men in the King- 
dom. It is war—so far without blood- 
shed, but they shed everything else! 
Of course it’s folly to make predictions; 
but this seems clear—they ever come 
nearer to the American point of view. 
If this Kingdom ever become a republic, 
of course ours will remain the foremost 
republic in the world. 

W.H.P. 


In June Congress passed the Panama 
canal bill repealing the clause exempting 
American coastwise shipping from the 
payment of tolls. This reversal of na- 
tional policy was a great triumph for 
President Wilson and for Page, who had 
been advocating it for months purely as a 
question of national honor. Congress, 
however, added an amendment to the 
new bill that for a brief period caused 
much dismay. In this amendment the 
announcement was made that the United 
States did not relinquish its rights to ex- 
empt American ships from the payment 
of tolls. President Wilson had contended 
that, because of existing treaties with 
Great Britain, we possessed no such right. 
The amendment, therefore, clearly as- 
serting such a right, and repealing the 
exemption rather as an act of grace, pro- 
duced an unfortunate impression in Eng- 
land. Page, however, took the view that 
it was not practically important, and sub- 
sequent events have demonstrated that 
he was right. 


To the President 


American Embassy, 
London, 
5 July, 1914. 
DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: 

I’m sometimes driven almost to despair 
of the newspapers, even of those that we 
think of as the most careful. For in- 
stance, here comes this great triumph of 
the repeal of the offensive Panama tolls 
discrimination, which, so far as | know, 
is an unparalleled achievement—to make 
a big legislative body reverse itself. That 
perfectly meaningless, asinine amend- 
ment receives a degree of attention in the 
Washington despatches to the London 
papers that is discouraging. They pre- 
tend that it somehow weakens the repeal 
and that it shows (somehow, God knows 
how) that the President’s power is 
weakening. It seems to me to be the 
very strongest evidence of the President’s 
personal power, and incidentally it filled 
the floors of the Capitol with corpses: 
Clark—he’s as dead as Hector. And 
consider the mortality in the Senate! 
The enemies of the President and the 
professional enemies of Great Britain 
all ranged themselves bravely and—fell. 
Yet they call it a grudging victory.— 
Well, | drove down to Northcliffe’s coun- 
try house to-day (he owns the Times, the 
Daily Mail, etc., etc., etc.); and after | 
had admired Lady Northcliffe’s seven 
gardens and we had finished luncheon, | 
took Northcliffe off into his library. | 
pictured this drawn battle to him and 
pointed out the slaughter and reminded 
him that nobody before had ever dared 
all these anti-British influences to as- 
semble themselves and have it out, and 
I showed him the dead on the field. 

“In God’s name, Northcliffe, if this 
isn’t a victory, what would your Wash- 
ington correspondent call a_ victory? 
Tell me frankly, what’s the matter?” 

He didn’t know, really hadn’t noticed 
it, would look it up, etc. Queer lot, these 
fellows. Yet they do see the victory; 
they are impressed; they are grateful; 
they do admire you—all in their slow, 
dumb way; but they stick at that amend- 
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ment. Why was it put there if it means 
nothing? They constantly do precisely 
such tricks in Parliament; but, when 
somebody else does such a trick, they sus- 
pect some nigger in the woodpile. But 
this will pass*—will probably be buried 
in next week’s Spectator. 

Sir Edward Grey (I think I wrote you) 
said some time ago that he had it in 
mind to make an important speech in the 
House of Commons, when the repeal had 
passed the Senate, on “How Great Gov- 
ernments Should Behave to One An- 
other,” using this repeal as his text. I'll 
see him to-morrow and I'll say to him: 
“Isn’t it time we were getting our big 
speech ready?” Alas! It’s a sad day 
in Parliament for. anybody but Ireland 
and Ulster and the militant suffragettes. 
It’s a dog-fight from day to day, with 
only grimness to commend it. It was 
once interesting: it’s now only gloomy 
and tiresome. I dined with the Prime 
Minister a few nights ago and | brought 
away from a long talk with him the feel- 
ing that he doesn’t know what a week 
or a month may bring forth. Nor did 
Mrs. Asquith illumine the situation 
greatly when she whispered to me: “We 
have too many damned fools’”—a _per- 
fectly safe if not a perfectly ladylike 
generalization. If there’s a street brawl 
in Belfast, they'll call it a civil war and 
the whole world will be shocked—Ger- 
many shocked with joy. And, of course, 
that may happen any day. Hence they 
think less of tolls and Mexico than usual 
—which makes it a good time for me to 
try to correct them.—But don’t let me 
leave an unfair impression on your mind 
about their appreciation of the tolls- 
repeal. They do appreciate it, but that 
amendment for the moment confuses 
them. The common Englishman is a 
grave beast. He takes things so sol- 
emnly! 

I’m trying to help House* and I’m 
going to make him help me in these 
matters. Sir Edward Grey is coming 


*In fact it is already passed. —W.H.P.’s note. 


8At this time Col. House was in Europe in the 
interest of general arbitration and peace. See Vol. 
I., Chapter IX. 


in two days to lunch with me—he, House, 
Tyrrell—and 1.9 Then his series of 
conferences will begin. Sir Edward is 
wholly sympathetic; he will be even en- 
thusiastic. | know my man. But how 
powerful he will be—we’ll see. He’s a 
sad man these days: after eight years of 
hard and lonely toil in his present office, 
the crow’s feet by his eyes, he sees the 
Liberal party in a most difficult neck 
and shoal of time, with all its old enemies 
at its throat. A lonely idealist, Sir Ed- 
ward; sometimes | think him as grim as 
a Puritan; sometimes | think him half- 
afraid of his own intellectual processes. 
The revolution comes so hard and must 
be so desperately fought for, and it is 
so slow, and the tools it must be won 
with so dull. I’m glad we haven’t that 
particular job. 

The Die Hards do die hard; and the 
Liberals lack, not courage, but buoyancy. 
They seem hacked, weary, worn to a 
frazzle; and I’m beginning to see how hard 
their task is. These people are set. They 
naturally shrink from changing anything: 
they instinctively resent change. A 
naval man told me that after breech- 
loading guns were invented, they kept 
the muzzle loaders ten years; arguing 
meantime that no breech-loading gun 
could possibly be accurate. . 

Since I started this letter, the Spectator 
has done what I heard it would do. See 
the enclosed article, which no doubt was 
telegraphed. See also the Pall Mall 
clipping. | enclose, too, Sir Edward’s 
speech—the part of it about the Panama 
tolls. I promptly thanked him and, as 
I telegraphed you, he seemed pleased 
that it pleased you. 

He told me this—that, when the repeat 
of the tolls clause passed the Senate, he 
wished to send instructions to his Em- 
bassy at Washington to thank you, but 
he feared that, if news of such an act on 
his part should get out, it might embarrass 
you. I told him that | would convey 
his appreciation to you. 

| hear talk about it wherever I go. 
Bryce made a good speech about it last 
night at the 4th of July dinner of the 


®This luncheon is described in Vol. I., p. 299. 
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American Society. I dined with the 
London County Council; it was praised 
there. It has cleared the atmosphere 
here wonderfully and made it possible 
for you to make any demands that you 
would make on this Government.—And 
there’s nothing now on the docket. 
Very heartily yours, 

WALTER H. PAGE. 

To the President. 


To the President 


Sunday, July 12, 1914. 
Panshanger, Hertford, 
England. 
DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: 

It may please you to learn that the 
approach oi Mexican affairs towards a 
solution along the lines of your thought 
and effort is perceived even here, in spite 
of the hitherto prevalent British opinion 
that your “idealistic” program was 
bound to fail. A few days ago one of 
the “City” (as we should say, Wall 
Street) men who has big investments in 
Mexico—a man not of the Cowdray 
group—informed me that he had authen- 
tic information that a solution was at 
hand. He undoubtedly receives accurate 
commercial information from Mexico 
constantly by cable. How trustworthy 
his political information and judgment 
are | can only guess. But he surely did 
not expect what he now hears has taken 
place—that Huerta’s elimination and the 
setting up of a government to which 
both factions agree are imminent. | 
promptly informed Sir Edward Grey of 
what this man had told me, and Sir Ed- 
ward read me a telegram that he had just 
received from Carden which looked in 
the same direction, tho’ it didn’t look so 
far. Meantime, I notice a subsidence of 
apprehension in the atmosphere of Lon- 
don political life. A little while ago 
Carden had this government scared 
about what was sure to happen in Mexico 
City—the cutting of the water-supply 
and the light-wire, the murder of foreign- 
ers, the sacking of the city, etc., etc. 
These things were going to happen over 
night. I manage to get Sir Edward to 
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tell me more or less of what Carden tele- 
graphs; and in the last week or two his 
despatches have become far less panicky. 
If he keeps cooling down for a few weeks 
more, he will reach a normal temperature. 

House is happy, having sent his letter 
to the Kaiser, and he is now enjoying 
himself. I told Sir Edward Grey what 
House had written and he was pleased. 

“Good as far as it goes,” said he, “and 
I don’t see how he could have gone far- 
ther.” 

But Grey is greatly disturbed over the 
danger that comes of the Servian unrest 
against Austria. Both Russia and Ger- 
many are mobilizing on the South. That 
infernal Near-Eastern country is worse 
than Mexico.—| have heard no more gos- 
sip about our sale of ships to Greece." 
The Greek Minister smiles and bows 
every time I| see him, with a peculiar unc- 
tuousness. 

It’s a long way from these troubled sub- 
jects to this quiet great house of the Cow- 
per family, where with the Speaker of 
the House and Lord Rayleigh and divers 
other Lords and Ladies, we are spending 
Sunday. A dozen Lord Cowpers hang in 
the Library and every one has added to 
the famous pictures in the gallery and to 
the books in the library, till both are 
famous for their riches. They thought 
they built forever, these old nobles, and 
I’m not sure but they did build for at 
least a very long time to come. Wherever 
any branch of the family may live, and 
they live all over the world, they never 
forget the ancestral seat, and the sons of 
younger sons of many generations come 
back to visit it and to be entertained. 
This, | think, is the strongest force that 
binds the colonies to the mother country. 
Of such a house comes one of the greatest 
physicists” in the world (who is a sort of 
politician too); and of such houses come 
great admirals and generals and adminis- 
trators. The aristocracy is here and it 


See Vol. I, Chapter IX. 


In July, 1914, the American Government sold 
the battleships Idaho and Mississippi to Greece. 
For the details, see “Ambassador Morgenthau’s 
Story,” Chapter II]. 


Lord Rayleigh, O.M. 
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isn’t effete by a long shot. If it prove to 
be teachable, it will rule for many a long 
year. Onsome sides it seems dense. But 
if you take a peer to be a fool, you'll find 
out your mistake in a day or two’s talk 
at the short range you get in a country 
house party. He'll tell you more than 
you know about artists and cows and 
foreign lands and chemistry and rainfall 
in India, and he’ll beat you riding, shoot- 
ing, golfing, or at tennis and—in the even- 
ing at poker, if you wish; and after intelli- 
gent talk about theology, he’ll swear at 
Lloyd George in a way that a cowboy 
would admire. His Lady wears too many 
diamonds for the simple taste of a demo- 
crat, but she wouldn’t hesitate a moment 
to sell every one of them to help Ulster if 
she thought Ulster needed such help; and 
her sons and brothers are in all English- 
speaking lands, never forgetful of their 
old home.—Great human societies are the 
most interesting subjects of study in the 
world—aren’t they? We speak about 
hospitality: we don’t know the A. B. c. of 
this fine art. These great Englishmen 
practice it on their fellows till it takes 
rank with painting, architecture, and 
literature. They had a pageant the 
other day at the sleepy old town of Hert- 
ford, whence Hartford, Connecticut, was 
settled—a pageant that showed 1,000 
years of the history of the town. Men 
from. Connecticut were invited. Lady 
Salisbury invited Mrs. Page and me to 
Hatfield, the Salisburys’ country home, 
itself nearly half-a-1,000 years old. There 
we found the Connecticut folk. Then 
we went to Hertford, to the town hall for 
luncheon. Lord Salisbury is “ Lord Stew- 
ard” of the town—an hereditary honorary 
office. As Lord Steward he spoke. His 
cousin, Mr. Arthur J. Balfour, began his 
public career forty years ago as member 
of the House for Hertford, and they pre- 
sented him with the freedom of the town 
in a handsome silver casket; and so on. 
Then, two nights later, Lord and Lady 
Salisbury entertained in their London 
house (read “palace’’) the hundreds of 
delegates from thirty or more countries 
to a Congress of Home and Town Plan- 
ners and Builders; and in a little speech 
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of welcome Lord Salisbury showed that he 
knew what every country was doing in 
this new movement. 

On the intervening night, he gave a 
great ball in honor of his daughter’s “com- 
ing out.” Such were three days of one 
nobleman’s activities that I happened to 
witness. He’sas nice and modest a fellow 
in his manner as if he were a simple coun- 
try squire. If you think that this sort 
of a man is done for because he’s a Tory, 
you don’t know the breed. Two of his 
brothers sit in the House, while he sits in 
the Lords, and their sister, Lady Sel- 
bourne, holds meetings in favor of woman 
suffrage! There’s no airy fairy fluffiness 
about her; and her husband, who has been 
First Lord of the Admiralty, stirs all 
England by his speeches for an efficient 
navy. Of course the other side’s interest- 
ing, too, and eternally right and untactful. 
I enjoyed an amusing momentary promi- 
nence the other night by reason of their 
lack of tact. When the House met at 
nine, the Opposition haughtily inquired 
where the Prime Minister was “at this 
important juncture.” One of the Cabinet 
replied that he had an imperative engage- 
ment with the Ambassador of a foreign 
country. 

“What important engagement can keep 
him from the House when this critical 
measure is up for discussion?” one asked. 
And then another: “1 understand that the 
Prime Minister is dining with the Ameri- 
can Ambassador—this is his ‘imperative 
engagement.’ For the American Am- 
bassador | have the greatest respect. I 
should feel greatly honored to dine with 
him myself, but the seductions of His 
Excellency’s hospitality should not detain 
the Rt. Hon. gentleman at this critical 
hour in the House” (laughter). And the 
House adjourned because Mr. Asquith 
was dining with me! My dinner list 
will have to be enlarged because I invited 
the Prime Minister to come and talk with 
House. 

Special envoys are now numerous from 
San Francisco. One wants the British 
Navy to patrol the sea from Iceland to 
Scotland when the aviators from the Fair 
fly around the world; another wants me to 
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go with him to see the King to persuade 
His Majesty to send a bull from his herd 
to the Fair; and they all bring enigmatical 
vague credentials from the State Depart- 
ment asking my “codperation.” When 
I telegraph to the Department asking if I 
am authorized by it to ask for this service 
from the British Navy, | am told no, but 
that I may use my “personal good of- 
fices.” My personal good offices don’t 
move the British Navy and I think I 
won’t try them on the King’s bull. But 
one of these days | pray Heaven I may 
have time to describe the comedies of this 
ambassadorial life. The sheer juxta- 
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position of events makes one smile. To- 
morrow I must unveil a picture of Mc- 
Kinley and the next day a church window 
to Pocahontas and I have just received 
word that Booker Washington is coming, 
none of which is as good a show as a 
Buffalo-Bill-kind of exhibition now given 
here as showing “the real life of the 
United States.” On top of all this, Mrs. 
Page is going to dance in the royal qua- 
drille at the State ball this week. At 
least we'll not die from ennui. 
Yours heartily, 
WALTER H. Pace 

To the President. 


A third installment of the New Page Letters will appear in the August issue. 


Lord Grey on Roosevelt, 
Wilson, and Page 


The First of a Series of Installments from the British Diplomat’s 


Forthcoming Book Entitled ‘‘Twenty-five Years, 


HILE Roosevelt was still Pres- 
ident, Bryce had written to me 
to say that after Roosevelt’s 
term of office was over he intended to 
travel, and, among other places, to visit 
England. He had not heard the songs of 
British birds, and would time his visit so 
as to be in England at the time of the 
singing of birds. He would like it to be 
arranged that some one who knew the 
songs of birds should spend a day walking 
with him and naming the songs as they 
were heard. 

In youth I had spent much time in 
identifying the songs of different species; 
hearing and recognizing them had been a 
pleasure kept up every year, and all the 
common songs were very familiar to me. 
I therefore replied that I should be glad 
to do this service, and probably I named 
May as the best month for the purpose. 

Roosevelt left the White House in 1909, 
and traveled on a big game expedition in 
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British East Africa, eventually passing 
through the Sudan, and so by Egypt to 
Europe. He had a royal progress; the 
newspapers were full of it, Europe re- 
sounded with it; the birds were singing, 
but I doubted whether their songs would 
be heard. But the thing had been in 
Roosevelt’s plans, and he had not for- 
gotten it, and while he was still on the 
Continent, Arthur Lee, who was to be his 
host in England, had a message desiring 
him to arrange a time for the bird walk 
with me. The program for Roosevelt 
was already very full, and but for Roose- 
velt’s thoroughness, the walk would have 
been squeezed out. It required a whole 
day to be set apart for it, and the last day 
of his visit was the only opportunity. 
That postponed the walk till well into 
June, but the weather was good singing 
weather, gray and moist, and not hot and 
dry, and the birds sang well. This part of 
the story has been described in an address 
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which I gave at Harvard, Roosevelt’s own 
university, in 1919, and must not be re- 
peated here, but there are other aspects 
of the visit that are also of interest. 

Soon after his arrival Whitelaw Reid 
brought him to see me at the Foreign 
Office. Roosevelt was to be received at 
the Guildhall; a speech was expected of 
him; he wished me to know beforehand 
what he was going to say; he produced the 
MS. or type and read it to me. It ex- 
pressed enthusiastic praise of the work of 
Britain in the Sudan and Egypt—praise 
so unstinted and thorough and strong that 
I listened to it with a glow of satisfaction. 
It was the finest tribute ever paid by a 
citizen of one country to the work of an- 
other; and it came from the most world- 
renowned citizen of the United States in 
praise of British work in governing an 
Oriental country, that sort of work of 
which Americans were apt to be most 
critical and on which they looked most 
askance. The tribute was of real value to 
us as well as very pleasant to hear. Then 
came one note of criticism. Roosevelt 
had evidently come in contact with people 
who thought that since Cromer had left 
Egypt, the British purpose was faltering 
and the grasp relaxing. He uttered a 
note not only of encouragement but of 
warning. 

“Get on with the good work, but if you 
are not going to get on with it, if you are 
going to let it drop, then get out’”—that 
was the gist of it. 

When the reading was finished, Roose- 
velt asked me if there was anything to 
which | took exception. It would have 
been a poor and paltry thing to say that 
we appreciated the praise, but resented 
the criticism; to ask him to let the tribute 
stand, but to leave out the advice. | had 
no hesitation in deciding that the speech 
as a whole was so valuable to us, that | 
would ask for no alteration and accept it 
as it was. 

How much more worth while it would 
be to have such a eulogy of British work 
in Egypt and the Sudan than the usual 
polite commonplaces, carrying no convic- 
tion and with no force and drive behind 
them! If there were people who after 
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lapping up the praise were going to be 
annoyed by the advice, let them be an- 
noyed; they deserved to be. 

So the appeal was delivered as read to 
me beforehand. Cromer, who was pres- 
ent, was well pleased with it, but there 
was some criticism to the effect that it 
was not Roosevelt’s business to give ad- 
vice.. The answer was easy—it was not 
his business to praise either. If we were 
glad that he went out of his way to do the 
one, we should not resent the other. 

The advice itself was wholesome, and 
goes to the very root of the British posi- 
tion in Africa and Asia. We stay in cer- 
tain fronts of those continents because 
we can do certain things better than these 
would be done without us; efficient ad- 
ministration free from corruption, preser- 
vation of order, development of the coun- 
try. Let us be sure that we are doing 
these things, that we mean to go on doing 
them; this is our justification for staying 
in the country; if we are not doing this 
or do not mean to go on doing it, we had 
better come out; let there be a decision 
one way or the other, firm in our minds 
and known to the world. 

Since Roosevelt spoke we have decided 
to get out of Egypt and not to get out of 
the Sudan. If we are to maintain and 
continue to do the work in the Sudan that 
Roosevelt praised so highly we must make 
our purpose and intention as clear to do 
this in the Sudan as we have made it that 
we are not going on with the work in 
Egypt. 

During the walk with Roosevelt and the 
evening after it at the inn in the New 
Forest, our attention was given largely 
to birds, but the talk also ranged over 
other subjects. Roosevelt’s spirit was 
much troubled by what was happening in 
his own country since he left office. This 
concerned internal policy and adminis- 
tration in the United States, of which | 
had not knowledge sufficient to form an 
opinion. The purport of what Roosevelt 
said is given here as he spoke it, without 
comment of mine. 

He spoke of Taft and of their work to- 
gether with very live affection; he had 
wished Taft to succeed him, had sup- 
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ported him, made way for him. How 
could he now break with Taft and attack 
him? Roosevelt spoke of this prospect 
in a way that left no doubt of sincerity 
and poignancy of feeling. On the other 
hand, how could he sit still and see all his 
own work being undone and the policies 
in which he believed being ruined? 
Roosevelt had come to no decision then, 
but there was evidence of strong internal 
combustion of spirit. Such spirits as his, 
however, are not consumed in this process; 
the result is energy, decision, and action. 
What it eventually was in this instance 
is well known. 

The popular impression of Roosevelt 
conveyed by the press was, of course, that 
of a very important and striking person- 
ality, but it was nevertheless in one 
respect very inadequate. He was re- 
nowned as a man of action; public opinion 
was fascinated by this quality, and it was 
not so generally recognized that he was 
also remarkable as a man of reading and 
knowledge. The student is often a con- 
trast to the man of action, and it is rare 
to find the two capacities possessed in a 
very high degree and combined in one 
person. The man of great knowledge is 
apt to be so balanced in mind as to be 
sometimes hesitating in opinion; and 
when he expresses an opinion he will take 
time to avoid over-emphasis of one point, 
to qualify, or to give finish and literary 
form of expression; he eschews the rough 
and ready style. 

Roosevelt could be rough and he was 
always ready, and his manner in contro- 
versy was that of a fighter. There was 
not much of the patience of Job, there was 
a great deal of the war-horse rejoicing in 
his strength and saying “Ha, ha,” among 
the trumpets. So perhaps it came to be 
overlooked that he had great knowledge; 
sometimes it was even assurfied that the 
rush of his life had left no time to acquire 
it. This was the very reverse of the 
truth. 

His knowledge of birds, though a small 
instance, was very remarkable. With 
few exceptions the birds of the North 
American states are different from ours; 
there are more thrushes and larks, for ex- 
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ample, in the United States than in Brit- 
ain, but the species that they have are 
not the same as ours. Of all the songs 
that Roosevelt and | heard in the one 
afternoon and evening of our walk there 
was only one song, that of the golden- 
crested wren, that he recognized as being 
practically the same as the song of an 
American bird, and when | consulted the 
late Mr. Ogilvie Gaunt afterward he told 
me that the resemblance in this instance 
was correct, and that it was the only one 
we could have heard in the walk. Our 
time was short, and the number of varie- 
ties of birds heard or seen was not remark- 
able; but it amounted to between forty 
and fifty different species, and there was 
not one of which Roosevelt did not know 
the general character and classification. 
This is the sort of thing that went on 
throughout the walk. 

E.G.: Do you hear that? 

P. R.: Yes, what bird is it? 

E.G.: A blackcap. 

P.R.: So that’s the song of the black- 
cap. 

It was not necessary for him to see the 
bird; he knew already what sort of bird 
it was and what it was like. 

I was told when | was in the United 
States a year afterward by one of the 
greatest authorities on natural history 
that Roosevelt was the only amateur he 
had known who could in talk hold his own 
with real experts on the subject of mam- 
mals. Those competent.to appreciate 
found the same sort of revelation of his 
knowledge in history. He had a store of 
knowledge remarkable both for range and 
for volume, and his power of acquiring it 
quickly in a life of such constant and 
strenuous activity must have been extra- 
ordinary. But in controversy he would 
take a short cut to his point. 

| heard him asked once whether it 
would be possible in the United States to 
pass into law a budget with the changes 
in taxation corresponding to those pro- 
posed in Lloyd George’s budget in 1909. 
The answer was not a learned exposi- 
tion of the limitations of the American 
Constitution; it was simply this: “It 
would depend upon whether a Judge of 
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the Supreme Court came down heads or 
tails.” 


N 1912 Woodrow Wilson was elected 
President, and in 1913 he had to deal 
with the controversial question of the 
Panama tolls. The United States had 
made the canal with their own money 
and skill and enterprise. A demand arose 
that their own shipping should have the 
benefit in preferential dues. Why should 
the shipping of the nationalities that had 
contributed nothing to make the canal 
have the full use and benefit of it on just 
the same terms as ships of the United 
States? 

The answer was that the United States 
had bound itself by treaty with Britain 
not to give preferential dues on its own 
ships in the event of the canal being made. 

Each generation in a country already 
great inherits a reputation for a life-time. 
It is trustee of that reputation; it must 
hand this on to posterity preserved, di- 
minished, or enhanced. Historians will 
judge it afterward by moral as well as 
material standards. Nothing insures for 
it more certainly a high place in history 
than a record that where honor and inter- 
est appeared to be in conflict, honor was 
preferred to self-interest. The present 
generation in the United States has in 
this respect a position of unusually clear 
responsibility and opportunity. It is 
more free than any other nation in the 
world to choose for itself what its decision 
shall be in any controversy with another 
nation. It has no rival in the American 
continents. With the not vital or very 
important exception of the Philippines, 
its territory is secure from serious attack 
by any other power. 

It is so strong potentially in all resources 
necessary for war, so self-contained finan- 
cially and commercially, that its decisions 
in policy are beyond question of being in- 
fluenced by outside pressure. President 
Wilson’s decision in this matter of the 
Panama tolls was an independent and un- 
qualified example of putting the sanctity 
of a treaty above immediate self-interest. 
As such it was noted at the time, and 
ought still to be remembered. 
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After the death of Whitelaw Reid and 
the election of Woodrow Wilson as Presi- 
dent, Walter Hines Page came as Ameri- 
can Ambassador to Britain. It was un- 
derstood at the time that he came as the 
personal friend possessing the confidence 
of President Wilson. That was his cre- 
dential to public opinion here, to which 
he was otherwise unknown. He was re- 
ceived with all cordiality, but nobody 
could foresee the immense importance of 
his appointment. To have realized this 
it would have been necessary to have 
the most intimate knowledge of the man 
as well as prophetic foresight of the war. 

Our first diplomatic relations were con- 
cerned with Mexico. The long rule of 
President Diaz was over, and the state of 
anarchy and confusion that was bound to 
ensue upon the withdrawal of that re- 
markable figure and strong hand had 
succeeded. Huerta had seized the cen- 
tral authority and proclaimed himself 
President, but his authority was chal- 
lenged by other personalities and their 
followers. We had no intention of inter- 
fering or attempting to influence the 
situation; all we could do was to wait for 
the Mexicans to settle their own govern- 
ment; to appeal to the central authority 
when there was one in a position to pro- 
tect long-established and legitimate Brit- 
ish commercial interests, or to leave it to 
those interests to make the best arrange- 
ments they could on the spot, when there 
was no authority with which diplomacy 
could deal. 

After a time it was clear that, as the 
United States Government had made up 
their minds to eliminate Huerta, he would 
have to go. He could not stand against 
that influence as well as his enemies in 
Mexico. I accepted the situation, and 
Page accepted my assurances that we 
were not interfering to support Huerta, 
but Page believed that British commercial 
interests were doing so. Whatever they 
were doing was entirely unknown to me, 
and I was prepared to look to the United 
States Government to see fair play for 
British interests, if and when they took a 
position of responsibility, but till that 
time came the very fact that the British 
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Government could not interfere in the 
Mexican revolution or protect its com- 
mercial interests made it only fair that 
these interests should make what terms 
they could with whoever on the spot could 
protect them or might destroy them. 

Page saw an ideal in the Mexican policy 
of President Wilson. I was ready to sym- 
pathize with the ideal and to believe in 
the moral purpose of the policy, but | 
did not believe that morally there was 
much to choose between Huerta and his 
opponents. That was the difference be- 
tween us. Had | realized then, as I came 
to know afterward, how devotedly Page’ 
cared for an ideal of right in public affairs, 
how indifferent he was to anything else 
but this, | should have been less reserved 
and more frank in our Mexican conversa- 
tions. The time was near when in the 
stress and extremity of war all reserve was 
to be stripped from me, and the whole 
mind of each was to be clear to the other. 

Page was of the authentic British stock, 
but he came to London absolutely and 
entirely American. He had not by pre- 
vious association got any British-tinted 
spectacles through which to view us. His 
outlook, his sympathies, his ideals were 
American, and by these he formed his 
opinion of Britain and Europe. He be- 
lieved in a certain type of civilization and 
world ideal for which the United States 
stood and for which its influence was 
making. When the war came, he saw in 
it a struggle to the death between the 
forces in Europe that made for the Amer- 
ican ideal and the forces that would de- 
stroy it, and replace it by something that 
was to him detestable. It was therefore 
a supreme issue of right against wrong. 


An American Ambassador’s World Ideals 


To many people the violation of Bel- 
gium was a shock and offense, a cruel 
wrong done to a small and unoffending 
country; to Page, it was more than that. 
It was something that shook the founda- 
tions of everything that made the world 
tolerable and progress possible. His own 
country was not in any present danger as 
Britain was; that left his mind more free 
to comprehend, his vision more clear to 
see the greatness of the issue. As the 
war went on, I became more and more 
absorbed by the danger to Britain; he 
grew more anxious too, but it was for 
the danger to his world ideals, and lest 
his own country should stand passive 
while they went under. 

From the first he considered that the 
United States could be brought into the 
war early on the side of the Allies if the 
issue were rightly presented to it, and a 
great appeal made by the President. 
Whether he was right in that opinion does 
not matter now. What does matter is 
that his record stands, and will stand as a 
conspicuous example of the highest type 
of patriotism—that patriotism which is 
not only love of one’s country, but 
also belief in it. 

The forces that made for dangerous 
trouble between Britian and the United 
States were often formidable in the first 
two years of the war. Page was earnest 
and active, in advice to us and in all per- 
suasion and influence that he could use at 
Washington, to counteract and foil these 
forces. The comfort, support, and en- 
couragement that his presence was to the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs in London 
may be imagined, but cannot be over- 
estimated. 
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Carrying White Man’s Justice 
to the Eskimo 


An Account of a Jury Trial for Murder at N. 72° 42’ 
By GEORGE MacADAM 


How the primitive Eskimo reacts to the Anglo-Saxon institutions which are the result 
of centuries of growth and development is vividly illustrated in the following narration of 


a specific case of trial by jury for murder. 


Scraps of information have come out of the 


North about the efforts of the Canadian Government to teach the undeveloped Eskimo a 
new morality, but this is the first complete account of a specific case. 


OBERT JANES was a mariner, 
R his home at St. Johns, Newfound- 
land. In 1910 he signed aboard 
the Canadian Government Ship Arctic, as 
second mate. The work of this ship is 
to carry supplies to the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police posts on the polar seas, to 
watch for aliens hunting or trading with- 
out license, to cache food for whalers 
whose ships might be crushed in the ice, 
incidentally to explore and to make topo- 
graphical, geological, and meteorological 
observations. This voyage of 1910 was 
the fourth trip of the Arctic under Captain 
Joseph Bernier, and he carried with him 
his nephew, Wilfrid Caron. 

On all Baffin Land—an island a thou- 
sand miles long, two hundred miles wide— 
there was not at that time a Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police post, nor was there 
a station of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
At the north end of the island, the coast 
is indented by a series of long, narrow 
inlets and into several of these empty 
rivers of- considerable size. All this 
makes it good hunting ground, and so 
the migratory Eskimos often visit it, and 
usually they get furs that are worth much 
money in the markets of the white man. 
Captain Bernier established a trading post 
in this district at a place known as Pond’s 
Inlet, and put his nephew, Caron, in 
charge of it. 

Janes, the second mate, saw pocket 
knives, boxes of matches, plugs of tobacco 
exchanged for the skins of seal, white fox, 
blue fox. And here, in bleak Baffin Land, 


the second mate saw his chance for El 
Dorado, his chance for riches and retire- 
ment from the rough life of the sailor. 
Financed by a Newfoundland physi- 
cian who was to send a ship for him 
in 1918, at the end of two years, Janes 
established his trading station on Eclipse 
Sound, at the mouth of the Patricia River, 
about thirty miles from Pond’s Inlet. 
Caron was away at the time: the dark- 
ness and desolation of an Arctic winter 
are hard for a white man to stand, 
and Caron had spent a number of winters 
at his home in Quebec Province. He re- 
turned about a week after Janes’s arrival. 
There was another trader, an Englishman, 
in charge of a station at Buttan Point. 
These were the only white men within a 
radius of many hundreds of miles. 
Kud-loo, a young Eskimo woman, went 
to live with Janes as his wife. Kud-loo’s 
husband accompanied her. This domes- 
tic arrangement continued as long as 
Janes remained at Patricia River. The 
white man was jealous of any straying of 
the woman’s attentions outside the tri- 
angulated household. Caron has told that 
at Buttan Point he saw Janes thrash Kud- 
loo because she wanted to go to a dance. 
The trader had a number of Eskimos 
living around his station on Patricia 
River, of whose services he made more or 
less use. Among them were Oo-mee and 
his son, Noo-kud-lah, the latter a ca- 
pable and fearless man, tall and broad- 
shouldered, a giant among his people. 
He liked Kud-loo and Kud-loo liked him. 





Two Years Pass Quickly 
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next winter—it 
was to be his last 
in Baffin Land— 
came with its 
darkness and its 
piercing cold, its 
gales and its 
grinding, shriek- 
ing ice floes. But 
finally the sun 
came up again. 
Janes was joy- 
ous: practically 
everything that 
he had brought 
north he had 
swapped for furs 
that, when he got 
them south, 
would be worth 
between $75,000 
and $100,000. 
The schooner 
that was to carry 
him to the land 
where he could 
realize hisdream, 
was due to arrive 
sometime after 
mid-summer. 
August came 
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Into this bleak region near the 75th parallel the white man is attempting to carry The days of Sep- 
his justice to the primitive Eskimo. The black line shows the route traversed by tember were 


Janes from Pond’s Inlet to Cape Crawford, where he was slain, and the broken line 
shows the route he would have attempted to follow in escaping from the solitudes, 
altogether a journey of 1,800 miles through difficult terrain. 


Four months after Janes had settled on 
Patricia River, Oo-mee left him and be- 
came a henchman of the rival in trade, 
Caron. A little later, Noo-kud-lah fol- 
lowed his father. Noo-kud-lah told Ca- 
ron that he wrote to Kud-loo and she to 
him. (The Eskimos have an ideographic 


writing by which simple ideas can be 
communicated.) 

The winter months dragged out their 
tedious length, and spring found Janes 
with a fine harvest of furs. 
Dorado program was working out. 


The El 
The 


marked off, each 
one a dreary 
blank and win- 
ter began to close in once again. 

What he told himself, no one knows. 
To the natives he said that the schooner 
would come for him the next summer. 
But they did not believe him. Among 
themselves, they said: “He’s been aban- 
doned by his white friends.” He no 
longer had the prestige that is given by 
a store full of trade goods. 

Janes went on an eight-day hunting 
trip. Noo-kud-lah now came to Patricia 
River and made himself at home in the 
trader’s house. He lived with Kud-loo 
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The object lesson, Noo-kud-lah. 


for four days. When Janes returned, 
Kud-loo told him of Noo-kud-lah’s visit, 
assuring him that it had been a plundered 
hospitality. According to Kud-loo’s 
father, who also lived at Patricia River: 

“All the people living around Janes’s 
place knew Janes was going to shoot 
Noo-kud-lah if he came to Janes’s place 
and everybody there used to talk about it. 
Noo-kud-lah was after my daughter also 
and that is why Janes was mad with 
Noo-kud-lah.”’ 

This rivalry between white and Eskimo, 
with gun-play an 


One of Noo-kud-lah’s wives. 


rived and give them something to eat, but he 
did not send for me. | put a cartridge in 
my gun and put the gun in Ivahloo’s porch. 
| thought, if Janes is going to shoot me | 
am going to try and shoot him at the same 
time. I waited for Janes to go to bed be- 
cause I thought he would shoot me as I was 
leaving the place. 

I waited at Pond’s Inlet a few days then | 
went deer-hunting with some men from | gloo- 
lik. The Igloolik men went in Janes’s house 
but I stayed out on the ice because I was 
scared of Janes. When I came back from this 
trip I passed Janes’s place and gave the people 

some meat and came 





impending possibil- 
ity, became the 
chief topic of talk 
in the igloos of north 
Baffin Land. Noo- 
kud-lah bore him- 
self with becoming 
bravado, though 
thefear of the white 
man had not as yet 
been entirely sub- 
merged. Later he 
said in court: 


I went up again to 
Patricia River. | 
went in Ivahloo’s 
house, and Janes’s 
wife, Kud-loo, told 
me then that Janes 
did not want to see 
me athis place. Janes 








on to Pond’s Inlet. 
Later, when Janes 
came to Pond’s Inlet, 
I did not see him be- 
cause | was hidden 
from him in Caron’s 
house until he went 
away. 


All through that 
winter and spring, 
Janes was doing his 
best to increase his 
stockoffurs. Being 
short of trade goods, 
the natives did not 
want to deal with 
him. His insistence 
led to two quarrels 
for which, not many 
months later, he 
paid an awful price. 








used to send for the 
people when they ar- 


One of the mothers-in-law of Noo-kud-lah. 


One was with Oo- 
mee over some deer 
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Known as a “Bad Man” 

















Five of the witnesses, who were so confused by white man’s 
justice that they could not answer some of the questions. 


skins and a fox skin. He gave Oo-mee 
five plugs of tobacco for each of two deer 
skins and five plugs for a fox skin. Oo- 
mee told Janes it was not enough and 
Janes said it was and got mad. There 
was an altercation. 

The other quarrel was with Ah-tee-tak, 
who passed Janes’s camp on his way to 
Pond’s Inlet with a load of furs. The 
Eskimo testified that Janes forced him 
to give up some fox skins for which the 
trader did not pay. Again there was an 
altercation, which added to Janes’s repu- 
tation as a “bad man” who would use the 
gun. 

At last the summer came again; the 
solid fields of ice opened, so that ships 
might navigate; and Janes began to watch 
the horizon, to wait for word of a schooner 
coming from the south. August—no 
schooner! But one day in September the 
word came: A ship was approaching 
Pond’s Inlet. One can imagine the haste 
of Janes to make verification with his 
own eyes. At Pond’s Inlet he found a 
schooner riding at anchor. It was not 
the one he had expected: it had come from 
Scotland to carry away the English trader 
at Buttan Point. But it was all right: 
Caron had arranged to sail on it; he would 
do the same thing. 


The captain of the schooner told Janes 
that transportation to Scotland would 
cost him $10,000. Janes immediately 
knew that some one had informed the 
captain of his apparent abandonment, 
also of his rich stock of furs. He knew 
the captain was putting on the thumb- 
screws. And, rather than submit to 
blood-money being squeezed out of him, 
he let the schooner sail away, let it leave 
him the one white man in all that bleak 
region, let it leave him to face his fourth 
winter of exile in Arctic darkness. 

Whatever his surmises were, Janes did 
not know—in fact, never knew for a cer- 
tainty—that he had been abandoned. 
Some time after Janes reached Baffin 
Land the Newfoundland doctor who had 
backed him went insane. Perhaps he 
had never told any one of his “flyer in 
furs’’; and, if he remembered Janes at all, 
any talk of sending a schooner to Baffin 
Land was considered only so much more 
gibberish. Or perhaps the trustees of his 
property did not think much of Arctic 
speculation. Anyhow, Janes and his 


thousands of dollars worth of furs were 
abandoned. 

Maybe it was when the captain of the 
schooner attempted to turn the thumb- 
screws that Janes conceived his desperate 
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The jury in this unusual case of carrying white man’s 
justice to the Eskimo was drawn from the crew of the Arctic. 


plan of escape; more likely it was some 
time during the monotony and gloom of 
the winter that followed. It was in 
March, 1920, when the sun showed above 
the horizon several hours a day, that he 
started to put his plan in execution. 
Once a year a ship of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company leaves England for Montreal. 
There it takes on cargo for the company’s 
stations in the Arctic regions. It gathers 
the stocks of fur accumulated at the va- 
rious stations and then returns to England. 
At that time the Hudson’s Bay Company 
station nearest Pond’s Inlet was Fort 
Churchill, on Hudson Bay, distant by 
air-line 1,100 miles. The Hudson’s Bay 
Company ship stopped at Fort Churchill 
in August or September, depending on the 
condition of the ice floes. 

To strike southwest across Baffin Land 
would have meant a journey that approxi- 
mated the air-line distance. But at 
Patricia River there was a scarcity of 
dogs and dog feed, and Janes could not 
risk the rough overland trip, even with a 
sled loaded with the barest necessities. 
And then, of course, there was his harvest 
of furs—his ticket to El Dorado. 

With his small dog team, Janes would 
have to take advantage of the ice, would 
have to follow the coast—west, along 


Eclipse Sound; north, along Navy Board 
Inlet; again west, along Lancaster Sound; 
south, along Admiralty Inlet; following a 
chain of lakes across Cockburn Land; 
crossing Fury and Hecla Strait; south, 
along the shore of Fox Channel; across 
Frozen Strait; south, along the west shore 
of Hudson Bay, to Fort Churchill—a sled 
journey of more than 1,800 miles. If the 
ice were good, fifteen miles a day could 
be made. But often the tide or the wind 
piles the ice high in jagged heaps or seams 
it with great cracks. And then there is 
Fury and Hecla Strait—a narrow gut of 
water through which a terrific current 
rushes, making the ice that bridges it a 
thing of uncertainty, one day passable, 
the next day impassable for man or beast. 

He needed an Eskimo to go with him: 
a native could handle the dogs much bet- 
ter, and only a native could build the igloo 
that would be needed each night, that 
would occasionally be needed two or three 
days in succession while gales howled and 
drove the snow in blinding storms. The 
Eskimos area migratory people, and travel 
far in their hunt for game. Many of the 
Eskimos about Pond’s Inlet had been as 
far south as Arctic Bay in Admiralty 
Inlet, some of them had been as far as 
Igloolik Islands in Fury and Hecla Strait. 
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Janes wanted a man who would go with 
him beyond Igloolik Islands “to where 
some white men were.” He tried morethan 
two dozen before he found Oo-took-ito. 
He was promised that when he got Janes 
“where the white men were,” he would 
be given a couple of rifles, much ammuni- 
tion, matches, tobacco, everything that 
delights the Eskimo heart. Oo-took-ito 
accepted the job. 

Oo-took-ito and Janes started on their 
long sled trip “when the sun was low” 
(probably the early part of March). 
After traveling about a week, they 
reached Navy Board Inlet. Here they 
were overtaken by a storm and were 
obliged to stay for two days in their igloo, 
which was shared by another traveler, an 
Eskimo. To quote the latter: “Janes 
told me that he did not know why the 
boat did not come up for him. Janes 
hadn’t much food at this time. I gave 
him some deer meat and molasses.” 

When the storm abated, the two dog- 
teams again got under way. But “Janes 


























THE END OF THE TRAIL AND THE TRAIL ITSELF 
Across this barren stretch of Baffin Land, Janes started on his 1,800-mile journey to the outer world, with 
one Eskimo, a few dogs, and little food. Instead of reaching the end of his trail at Fort Churchill, 
he was slain near the northern tip of Baffin Land, where the “red coats” gave him a white man’s burial 
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and Oo-took-ito could not travel fast and 
| left them behind.” During the two 
days they had sat in the igloo and gos- 
siped, Janes had remarked that ‘“Noo- 
kud-lah was no good.’ The dice were 
not falling right for Janes: the native, 
after leaving the white man behind, fell 
in with a party that included Noo-kud- 
lah, and doubtless, during igloo nights, 
vossip was repeated. 

The next bad turn of the dice came in 
Admiralty Inlet. Janes and Oo-took-ito 
had now covered about three hundred 
miles and were at last heading south, 
when, near Arctic Bay, they came across 
sled-tracks showing that a party of Es- 
kimos had recently traveled northwest. 
Cape Crawford, a fine hunting ground for 
seals, was in that direction, not many 
miles distant. Janes was short of dogs, 
short of food. Perhaps here was _ his 
chance to supply these needs. He turned 
and followed the tracks. 

Sure enough, at Cape Crawford, out on 
the ice about nine miles from shore, he 
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THE SCENE OF THE MURDER, AND THE THREE ESKIMOS WHO WERE ACCUSED 
Janes was slain at an encampment on the ice near this tumble of mountains at Cape Crawford, and to this 
point Sergeant Joy went to find the body and start the wheels of white man’s justice. Noo-kud-lah, the 
murderer, is in the center of the upper group. At the right is Ah-tee-tak and at the left is Oo-roo-re-ung-nak. 
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In His Counting House 

















After the verdict had been brought in, the Magistrate assembled the Eskimos for a lecture on white man’s 


justice. 
a good Eskimo under white man’s standards. 


found a big group of igloos. It looked like 
a lucky encounter, for among the Eskimos 
were a number who owed Janes furs for ad- 
vances of ammunition and other supplies. 

Janes and his driver went to live in one 
of the igloos. The statements of all the 
Eskimos are in agreement that “when 
Janes first arrived at Cape Crawford he 
seemed quite all right. Nobody was 
afraid of him. This was the first whole 
day.” The next day, the party that in- 
cluded Noo-kud-lah, having stopped for 
a week at the mouth of Navy Board In- 
let, arrived at Cape Crawford. Janes 
sent for the Eskimo who had given him 
the deer meat and molasses. “ Janes gave 
me some hot tea and some seal meat and 
some bread, because | was cold.” 

As soon as Noo-kud-lah heard that 
Janes was at Point Crawford, he said to 
another Eskimo: “ Janes is mad with me. 
| am going to his igloo and see if he is 
still mad with me so that | can watch out 
for myself. | am afraid of Janes.” Noo- 
kud-lah went to Janes’s igloo and returned 
soon afterward, saying: “Janes is not 
mad with me now.” 

It was on this second day that the 
trader tried to get down to business, 
business that was so crucially urgent for 
him. He approached a number of his 


He told them Noo-kud-lah was not punished in a spirit of reprisal, but because he had failed to be 
Many of them were really accessories to the murder. 


debtors, mentioned the articles that had 
been advanced, and asked for the fox skins 
that were now past due. In all probabil- 
ity he intended to use the fox skins as the 
medium of exchange for dogs and food. 

An old debt is never popular in any 
part of the world. The Eskimo debts 
gained nothing through the fact that the 
creditor was leaving the country forever. 
One Eskimo said: 


In the evening after we returned from seal 
hunting, | went to the igloo where Janes was 
staying. 1 saw Janes there with a book in his 
hand. Janes spoke to me about some tobacco 
that I got from him some two years before, 
which | did not pay for. I told him I could 
not pay him because | hadn’t any foxes. He 
seemed to be mad. He did not swear at me 
or my dogs. 


We hear of Janes, in this igloo and in 
that, trade ledger in hand, “hitting it 
with his knuckles,” “slapping it on his 
thigh,” to give emphasis to the fact that 
debts should be paid. He was not an 
over-welcome guest. 

The third day of his stay at Cape Craw- 
ford, Noo-kud-lah reported to the Es- 
kimos: 


Janes said he was going to shoot the degs. 
He told me he wasn’t afraid. Janes said: 
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These men who carried white man’s justice to the Arctic were Duval, the interpreter; Sergeant Alfred 





H. Joy, of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police; Adrien Falardeau, Crown Prosecutor; Louis A. Rivet, 


Magistrate; Leopold Tellier, defense counsel; and 


“Never mind if | kill somebody, never mind 
if I kill some of the people and afterward 
most of the dogs.”” Then he went off to his 
igloo in a hurry. Janes is going to shoot the 
people now, so you people had better get your 
guns too. 


Hysteria swept the little settlement of 
igloos. Men and women became pos- 
sessed of a strange fear of Janes—one 
white to thirty Eskimos, armed, most of 
them with rifles, all with harpoons, snow 
knives. 

Noo-kud-lah now saw his opportunity. 
He said to one of the natives: “I had 
better shoot Janes before he kills some- 
body. I am afraid Janes will kill the 
people.” The news reached a number of 
the igloos that evening. The next morn- 
ing everybody had heard that Noo-kud- 
lah was going to protect the people from 
Janes. Before they went seal hunting 
Noo-kud-lah told one of the Eskimos: 
“If Janes gets pleased again by the time 
we come back in the evening, | will not 
kill him; but if he is still mad | will kill 
him.” 

Most of the men went seal hunting 
that day. One of them testified: 


_ When we were part way between the hunt- 
ing grounds and the village on our way home 


F. X. Biron, Clerk. Behind them hangs the flag. 


we met Koon-noon’s wife and Noo-kud-lah’s 
wife. They had run away from the village 
because they were scared of Janes. They said 
he had got mad again. Noo-kud-lah said then 
he would just as soon kill Janes because he had 
been mad so many times. When Noo-kud-lah 
said this, somebody said: “Never mind if you 
do kill him.” I think we all said that. Then 
Noo-kud-lah said: ‘I am going to kill him 
when | get into the village.” A little while 
after we returned to the village, I was standing 
near Kahlnahl’s igloo. Noo-kud-lah said to 
me: “I am all ready to kill Janes now.” I 
said: ‘All right, go ahead and kill him.” 

Noo-kud-lah went to Koon-noon’s igloo and 
said: “I am going to kill Janes.” Koon-noon 
said: “‘Janes took a knife to your father 
[Oo-mee], he also took a gun to you, so you 
are only doing the same as he did.” 


The word was carried from igloo to 
igloo, that the time for the killing of Janes 
had come. Most of the Eskimos remained 
indoors—waiting. 

It was the early dusk of an Arctic day, 
just light enough for people to distinguish 
each other at a little distance. Noo-kud- 
lah, with a borrowed gun, hid behind a 
sled near the door of the igloo in which 
Janes was living. Oo-roo-re-ung-nak, 
who had at one time been Janes’s sailor 
and had his confidence, went into the 
igloo. He was to tell Janes that an Es- 
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In this bleak and barren spot justice was dispensed. 


The only buildings at Pond’s Inlet are the Hudson’s 


Bay Post and the Mounted Police Station, where the trial was held. The rest of the settlement comprises 
the gypsy-like Eskimo village, with dogs and shelters ready to move on a minute’s notice. 


kimo was outside with some fox skins 
forhim. But Oo-roo-re-ung-nak shivered 
so much that he could not speak. He 
went out and told Noo-kud-lah that 
Janes was eating. In a little while he 
went back. 


After | went into Janes’s igloo the second 
time I was a long time before | could speak I 
was shivering somuch. After Janes went out 
I told him to stop and then I told him to go on 
again. 


Noo-kud-lah rose on one knee and fired. 
The shot went wild. A second shot hit 
Janes in the hip, smashing the bones. 


He did not fall until Ah-tee-tak pushed him 
and then he fell over a sled. Ah-tee-tak 
pushed him because he was afraid Janes would 
get hold of something and kill him. When 
Janes fell over the sled he fell on his stomach 
and rolled over on his back. He tried to roll 


over again. He rolled his shoulders and his 
head but not his hips and legs. 


At the sound of the first shot, many of 
the men came running from their igloos, 
and stood, watching the dying white man. 
After a moment Janes spoke. According 
to the Eskimo: “He sang out for me, 
‘Oo-roo-re-ung-nak,’ and then | turned 
away from him.” 

““Never mind foxes,’ he said to the 
others. ‘All | said was jokes. | don’t 
want any one to pay me back. I'll go 
away. He said these things many times.” 

Meanwhile, Noo-kud-lah had gone to 
his igloo. His wife said: ‘Noo-kud- 
lah came to the igloo and asked me for a 
cartridge and | gave it to him. He was 
not in a hurry.” 


The slayer walked back. When he was 


within sight of Janes, he stopped, slipped 

















the cartridge into his rifle. Another Es- 
kimo was calling: “Shoot him again.” 
Then “ Janes said something in English.” 
(One wonders what sort of a “last word” 
he spoke.) Noo-kud-lah came close to 
Janes—only the width of the sled between 
them—and fired a shot into Janes’s head. 
He died instantly. 

Soon Noo-kud-lah went to the igloo 
that Janes had occupied, and said to 
Oo-took-ito: “You have lost your boss. 
I have made myself bad just now.” 
Oo-took-ito continues the narrative: 


Then, Noo-kud-lah went right away after 
lighting the lantern and saw the people stand- 
ing about and one of the men keeping the dogs 
away from Janes. I thawed his forehead with 
my hand and shut his eyes and put his arms 
and legs straight. Then four of us rolled him 
in one of his own blankets and took him to the 
land on a sled. Oo-roo-re-ung-nak, Ah-tee- 
tak, and Noo-kud-lah helped me to fix the 
body and take it to the land. | wanted to 
leave the body on the ice because | thought 
Janes’s people had forgotten him, but Noo- 
kud-lah wanted to take it to the land where 
the people could get it if they came after it. 


The next day, about twenty of the men 
gave Noo-kud-lah presents (mostly of fox 
skins) because they “were scared of Janes 
and were glad he was dead.” The season 
for hunting seal at Cape Crawford had 
only begun, but the village broke up, 
some of the Eskimos returning to Pond’s 
Inlet, some to Arctic Bay, others to I gloo- 
lik. 


ARON, the trader, who had spent 

the winter at his home in Quebec, 
returned to Pond’s Inlet when navigation 
opened. From the Eskimos he heard the 
story of the murder of Janes. In Septem- 
ber of the same year, Caron again went to 
his home for the winter. Reaching civi- 
lization, he notified the authorities at 
Ottawa of the crime. Baffin Land was 
now shut off from the rest of the world, 
_ locked in impassable ice. But there was 
no hurry: the murderers could not escape. 
In July, 1921, the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany steamer, on its trip north, carried 
Alfred H. Joy, a sergeant of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police. After mak- 
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ing the regular tour in Hudson Bay, the 
steamer sailed north, reaching Pond’s 
Inlet in the early autumn. The men of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company built a trad- 
ing post—Caron was now to have a more 
doughty rival than he had had in Janes— 
and Sergeant Joy set about his task of 
bringing justice to this remote corner of 
the globe. 

First, the existence of the corpus delicti 
must be judicially established. It was 
not until December that Sergeant Joy 
had gathered the necessary information. 
The long Arctic night had now settled 
over Baffin Land: it would be some time 
about the end of January before the sun 
again showed above the horizon. On 
December 7, 1921, with three Eskimos 
and a dog team, he started on the 250- 
mile trip to Cape Crawford. He was 
traveling light and made good time. He 
reached Cape Crawford on the night of 
December 21st. To quote from his offi- 
cial report: 


The search for the body was interrupted for 
several days by asevere storm. It was finally 
located on December 26th, on a high ledge on 
the face of a mountain, opposite the spot where 
the shooting occurred out on the ice. 


His pockets were turned inside-out. 
There was no trace of his furs. 


An examination of the body for marks of 
violence at this time was impossible, owing to 
the dim light, it being almost dark during the 
entire day. 

I then took the body to the east side of 
Admiralty Inlet and cached it, while I pro- 
ceeded to Arctic Bay to get witnesses for the 
coroner’s inquest. 

On my arrival at Arctic Bay, several of the 
Eskimos there were anticipating a trip to 
Pond’s Inlet in the near future, and these, in- 
cluding three witnesses for the inquest, accom- 
panied me on my return journey. 

On my return journey | picked up the body 
of Janes and brought it to Pond’s Inlet, arriv- 
ing here in the evening of January 21st [1922]. 


Joy had only one sled: it served to carry 
blankets, provisions, and the body of the 
murdered man. The return trip took a 
day more than three weeks. 

Out in the North West Territories 
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white men are scarce. Sergeant Joy now 
became Coroner Joy. He performed the 
autopsy that the law requires—enumer- 
ated the number of bullets and described 
their course through the body. 

There were just three other white men 
at Pond’s Inlet, but British justice func- 
tioned with all due formality. Trader 
Caron appeared before Coroner Joy and 
swore out an “Information to hold In- 
quest.” Trader Parsons was sworn in 
as special constable. ‘“ Warrant to Con- 
stable to Summon Jury” was issued and 
handed to Special Constable Parsons, who 
thereupon served “Summons to Jury” 
upon Trader Caron, Trader Herodier, and 
Trader Parsons. “Summons to Witness” 
were issued by Coroner Joy and served 
by Special Constable Parsons upon the 
three witnesses that Sergeant Joy had 
brought back from Arctic Bay. 

The same day that these formalities 
were observed, the inquest opened in the 
house of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
There were three adjournments of a week 
each, so that Sergeant Joy could go out 
and gather additional witnesses to bring 
before Coroner Joy. The verdict found 
that Janes had met death at the hands of 
Noo-kud-lah, aided and abetted by Oo- 
roo-re-ung-nak and Ah-tee-tak. “The 
jury was formally dismissed and the 
Court closed.” 

Meanwhile the body of Janes had lain, 
frozen, in the shelter of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, where it had been duly viewed 
by the jury and by each new batch of 
witnesses, for identification. The inquest 
over, Coroner Joy became undertaker. 
At the head of the grave he placed a 
piece of oak plank into which he had 
chiselled, painting each sunken letter in 
black: “In memory of Robert Janes of 
St. John, Newfoundland, Died at Cape 
Crawford in March, 1920.” 

And now Sergeant Joy traveled many 
miles. By July he had the three accused 
men under arrest at Pond’s Inlet. There- 
upon Alfred H. Joy, esquire, Justice of the 
Peace, held a preliminary inquiry, hearing 
the testimony of the witnesses, the three 
prisoners being present. When the evi- 
dence for the prosecution was concluded, 


The Dignity of British Justice 


the accused were given the statutory warning, 
and although the form was complied with and 
the best explanation possible given them, I was 
convinced that it was beyond their compre- 
hension and each made a statement without 
examination. 

Noo-kud-lah was the first. He enumerated 
the times Janes got angry with him at Patricia 
River. He also indicated that it was with the 
consent of at least the older men at Cape 
Crawford that he killed Janes. 

Oo-roo-re-ung-nak was next. He stated 
that it was at the suggestion of either Noo- 
kud-lah or Ah-tee-tak he went to entice Janes 
from his igloo. 

Ah-tee-tak related in detail how Janes took 
his foxes and bear skins from him at Patricia 
River by taking a gun to him, for which he 
never received any pay until he helped himself 
to Janes cartridges and tobacco after he was 
dead. 


The three accused were committed for 
trial to the R. C. M. Police Guardroom 
at Pond’s Inlet. The steamer Arctic had 
arrived, bringing two additional “ Moun- 
ties”; a police post had been built. 

When the Arctic returned to Ottawa 
it carried the report of Sergeant Joy on 
his work in Baffin Land. Heretofore, 
Eskimos accused of crime had _ been 
brought to a white man’s community for 
trial. The Department of Justice de- 
cided that this trial should be held in the 
Eskimo country. It was thought that 
this might impress the natives. 

The Government selected four lawyers 
and gave them special appointments for 
the conduct of this trial: Louis A. Rivet 
of Montreal, Magistrate, Adrien Falar- 
deau of Quebec, Crown Prosecutor, 
Leopold Tellier of Montreal, Attorney 
for Accused, and Francois X. Biron of 
Montreal, Clerk of Court. A man by 
the name of Duval—a white who had 
“gone native,” having made his home 
among the Eskimos for forty-two years, 
was married to an Eskimo, and had chil- 
dren and grandchildren—was appointed 
interpreter. 

The judicial mission sailed on the 
Arctic, reaching Pond’s Inlet on August 
23, 1923. For Baffin Land, it was an 
unusually large crowd that watched the 
landing. Over a low ridge back of the 
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R. C. M. Police post was a big group of 
toopicks (houses used by the natives in 
summer). There were the witnesses, 
and then there were those who had come 
out of curiosity. 

The trial was held in the police post, 
in a room about sixteen by twenty-five 
feet. The three accused were in the 
courtroom (the law requires this), but 
no spectators were allowed, and the wit- 
nesses were admitted one at a time—the 
Eskimo does not wash. 

The lawyers wore their robes; nine 
scarlet-coated “Mounties” were about. 
Justice at Pond’s Inlet was garbed in the 
same formal vestments that it wears at 
Quebec or Montreal. The Criminal Code 
of Canada, the white man’s rules of evi- 
dence—these governed this trial in lati- 
tude N. 72° 42’. 

By a special provision of the law, in the 
North West Territories six men are suffi- 
cient for a jury panel. Aside from the 
lawyers in the case and the police, the only 
other available white men were the crew of 
the Arctic. Six men, most of whom had 
known the murdered man when he was 
second mate, were sworn in as jurymen. 

Mr. Falardeau, who acted as Crown 
Prosecutor, tells me: 


The Eskimo has the mentality of an eight- 
year-old child. In the courtroom it was diffi- 
cult to get them started. The simplest ques- 
tion confused them. Often a question had to 
be repeated six or seven times. Sometimes 
they’d think ten minutes -before answering. 
When they tried to recall past things, they 
broke into a sweat, often asked to be allowed 
to go out of the room. Mr. Rivet, the magis- 
trate, would send them out in the custody of a 
“Mountie.” Then we'd start another wit- 
ness. We’ve had three witnesses on the stand, 
so to speak, at once. 


The trial lasted five days. The at- 
torney for the accused pleaded their 
ignorance of the white man’s law. The 
Crown Prosecutor called the jury’s at- 
tention to the fact that he had shown that 
the Eskimo, in his own way, knows that 
murder is wrong. In the examination of 
each witness some such colloquy as the 
following had taken place between Crown 
Prosecutor and witness: 
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“Did one Eskimo ever kill another Es- 
kimo?” 

“Yes,” 

“What happened to him?” 

“He ran away.” 

“Why?” 

“He didn’t want to be killed.” 

“Who would kill him?” 

“The dead man’s relatives.” 


After twenty-five minutes’ deliberation, 
the jury brought in its verdict. Ah-tee- 
tak was acquitted, Noo-kud-lah and 
Oo-roo-re-ung-nak were found guilty of 
manslaughter. 

Magistrate Rivet sentenced Noo-kud- 
lah to ten years’ imprisonment in the 
penitentiary at Stone Mountain, Mani- 
toba; Oo-roo-re-ung-nak he sentenced to 
two years in the custody of the R. C. M. 
Police at Pond’s Inlet. 

“Had those Eskimos been white men,” 
said Mr. Rivet, talking to me in his 
Montreal office, “I would have held about 
twenty of the witnesses as accessories to 
the murder.” 

After the trial was over, Sergeant Joy 
called all the Eskimos together, and 
Magistrate Rivet addressed them. In 
as simple language as he could muster, he 
explained the nature and the purpose of 
the proceedings just completed. He told 
them that they were all children of the 
big father who lived far away but who 
thought of them and put the “red coats” 
among them. The “red coat” was there 
to see that all got justice. The Eskimo 
must respect the life and the property of 
the white man; but if the white man hurt 
the Eskimo, the Eskimo must tell the 
“red coat” and the “red coat” would 
take care of him. The “red coat,” 
if he knew of it, would not let one Eskimo 
hurt another Eskimo. The two prisoners 
were to be punished not in revenge but 
to show the Eskimos that they must be 
good; if they were not good, they would 
be punished. The white men had been 
easy with the prisoners because the 
Eskimo did not know the white man’s 
law; but the next time the white men 
would not be easy with the Eskimo. 

An hour later, the Arctic, Noo-kud-lah 
aboard it, was sailing south. 
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Dr. George A. Reisner, deiaihide: 
Who Solved the Riddle of the Sphinx 
| “te Sohinc has calm, unfathomable, 


the Sphinx has couched for centuries 

on the desert sands, an enigma to 
modern civilization. Herodotus saw it 
on his visit to Egypt about 4oo B. C., 
but he could not tell its origin. Napo- 
leon, faced by that impassive serenity, 
told his soldiers: “Forty centuries look 
down upon you.” 

The silence and immobility of the 
Sphinx became proverbial, but after fifty 
centuries the Sphinx at last yielded the 
secret of its origin to an American. Dr. 
George A. Reisner, archzxologist and 
Egyptologist, is the man who has revealed 
the meaning of the age-old riddle. Re- 
cently he was able to announce that the 
mysterious lion-bodied, man-headed mon- 
ument is a portrait statue of King 
Chephren, builder of the Second Pyramid 
at Gizeh. 

Archzologists through more than a 
century of research had placed the Sphinx 
in the Middle Kingdom, about 2000 B. C., 
but Dr. Reisner decided that it was a 
thousand years older, for Chephren was a 
monarch of the Fourth Dynasty. The 
Great Pyramid of Cheops was already 
standing when Chephren looked about for 
a site for his own pyramid, and a huge 
block of native stone, quarried by the 
workmen of Cheops, had been left un- 
used at the foot of the great causeway 
leading from the pyramid temple to the 
valley temple, which, Herodotus said, 
cost ten years of corvée labor. This 
block was utilized by Chephren’s sculptors 
five thousand years ago for the carving 
of the colossal portrait of Chephren ona 
lion’s body, guarding the approach to his 


tomb. Dr. Reisner found the clue for 
his solution of this mystery of the Sphinx 
on a slate statue of King Mycerinus. 

To tell the many other achievements 
of this American who at one stroke de- 
stroyed the mystery of the Sphinx and 
in its place endowed the statue with new 
interest as an imperishable monument of 
an ancient king, would be a task of mere 
cataloguing, but his personality is more 
difficult to portray. Says one man who 
knows him intimately: 

“The reason for George Reisner’s suc- 
cess is that he is always ready to help 
any one, from a young student up to an 
official with weighty problems. His re- 
ward comes in the faith and affection he 
inspires.” 

Who is this man who digs up buried 
civilizations, revivifies their interest and 
importance for modern civilization, and 
knows the ancient Egyptian tongues as he 
knows German, French, and English? 
The bare facts are that he is Professor of 
Egyptology at Harvard, Curator of Egyp- 
tian Art at the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, and Director of the Harvard Uni- 
versity-Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
Joint Expedition to Egypt. He is not 
in the least pedantic or dehumanized; 
indeed, he is somewhat Rooseveltian in 
appearance, manner, action, and energy. 

Dr. Reisner is of medium height and 
compact figure, with the clear bronzed 
skin of an out-door life. He was born 
fifty-eight years ago in Indianapolis, but 
the only trace those years have left is the 
grayish tinge of his hair and close-cropped 
mustache. His walk is quick, his ges- 
tures vibrant with energy, and he puffs 
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DR. GEORGE A. REISNER 


The Curator of Egyptian Art at the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, who has identified many of the monu- 
ments and art objects of ancient Egypt and who has 
for several months been working on a tomb believed 
to be that of a princess of the Fourth Dynasty, 
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rapidly at his short black pipe as he talks. 
The pipe is always at hand, simmering 
under light draught in moments of con- 
centration, wreathing him in smoke as he 
relaxes. 

The brown eyes behind the gold spec- 
tacles are keen and twinkle with an in- 
extinguishable humor; one cannot be 
fifteen minutes with Dr. Reisner without 
hearing a little joke and his hearty 
chuckle. Usually it is some flashing 
anecdote on the subject under discussion, 
for he has the rare gift of whimsey that 
lightens the driest of old studies. As, for 
instance, when showing me a tray of scar- 
abs, he singled out a tiny bit of turquoise 
to translate the legend with his inimi- 
table chuckle: “Listen to this! It is the 
title bestowed by an old king upon one 
of his wives: ‘Beloved of her husband, 
Peaceable and Restful.’ The lady must 
have been the star of his harem!” 

His answer to the question as to how he 
came to be an archeologist was charac- 
teristic: 


“I was pitchforked into it. Some- 


body needed an archzologist; none was 


available, so they picked the nearest man 
and trained him!” 

Yet the record of his life belies his mod- 
est answer. In 1889, George Andrew 
Reisner was graduated from Harvard, 
receiving his Ph. D. in 1893 for studies 
of Semitic languages. In 1895-6 he was 
Assistant in the Egyptian Department of 
the Berlin Royal Museum, writing books 
on archeology inGerman. Back to Har- 
vard he came in ’97 as Instructor of 
Archeology. 

The next two years found him in Cairo 
as a member of the International Com- 
mittee on Cataloguing. From 1899 to 
1905 he was Hearst lecturer in Egyptology 
at the University of California, and head 
of that institution’s expedition for exca- 
vation in Egypt. Harvard claimed him 
again in 1905 as Assistant Professor of 
Semitic Archzology; transferred him to 
the Department of Egyptology in 1910; 
made him full Professor in 1914. In 
1910, he had become Curator of Egyptian 
Art at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts; 
and since 1905 he has been Director of 


“Beloved of her husband, Peaceable and Restful’ 


the Harvard-Museum of Fine Arts Joint 
Expedition to Egypt. 

Yet, with all these academic respon- 
sibilities, he has fluctuated between Bos- 
ton and Egypt, carrying on all kinds of 
excavations. In 1907-8-9, he superin- 
tended the excavations undertaken by the 
Egyptian Government in the Valley of the 
Nile in lower Nubia before it was flooded 
by the waters of the Assuan Dam, and 
after that job, Dr. Reisner was termed 
“the most skilled excavator that ever 
brought things out of Egypt.” During the 
same period, 1907-10, he was in charge 
of the Harvard Palestine Expedition, 
excavating at Samaria. And steadily for 
twenty years he has been carrying on the 
campaign of the Harvard Museum Joint 
Expedition for excavations at Gebel- 
barkal, El-Kurruw, Napata, Meroe, 
Semna, Girga, Deir-El-Bersheh, and Gi- 
zeh; in other words, expioring the Nile 
Valley from the Sixth Cataract to the 
Delta. 

As a result, Dr. Reisner and his assis- 
tants have reconstructed the lost history of 
the Kingdom of Ethiopia, a monumental 
task which brought into play all the his- 
torical lore, the skilled identification of 
inscriptions and objects, and the deduc- 
tive powers of the archzologist. 

Few persons realize that a campaign 
for excavation is as carefully planned out 
beforehand as military strategy; it seems 
to be the popular impression that an ex- 
cavator starts out with a hoe and basket, 
digging blindly in the desert in hopes of 
a discovery; but, as a matter of fact, old 
documents are pored over and estab- 
lished facts are correlated for months in 
the endeavor to fix the location of sig- 
nificant sites for excavation. 

A triumph of such scientific deduction 
was scored by Dr. Reisner when the ex- 
cavations undertaken near the great 
Pyramid of Cheops at Gizeh disclosed 
this year an unopened tomb of the Fourth 
Dynasty, the pyramid of which had prob- 
ably been pulled down by the engineers 
of Cheops to secure material, and the lo- 
cation of which had been lost for fifty 
centuries. The opening of this Fourth 
Dynasty tomb will be an important event 
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in archeology and history. The earliest 
intact tomb of the pyramid age hereto- 
fore found dated from the Sixth Dynasty, 
while this tomb, of the time of the great 
King Sneferuw, is expected to yield in- 
valuable evidence for archeology. Within 
lies the body of a princess, in an ala- 
baster sarcophagus covered with a golden 
mat, but her name will not be known 
until Dr. Reisner de- 
ciphers it, as the tomb 
is sealed awaiting his 
arrival. 

Dr. Reisner’s out- 
standing achievement, 
esthetically speaking, 
was the discovery of 
the statues of King 
Mycerinus and his 
queen, which he 
brought back to the 
Museum of Fine Arts, 
and which are among 
the important mu- 
seum pieces in this 
country. King Myce- 
rinus was the builder 
of the Third Pyramid, 
whose name is some- 
times written Men- 
kaw-re. 

But popular interest 
will probably attach 
itself most eagerly to 
Dr. Reisner’s solving 
of the riddle of the 
Sphinx. As far back 
as 1913 he admitted 
that he was working 
on the problem, and 
his tenacity of pur- 
pose is illustrated by 
the fact that it was 
ten years before the problem was solved. 
Incidentally, it was the discovery of the 
slate statue of Mycerinus which gave the 
clue, as that statue was dated, enabling 
the archeologist to determine that the 
Sphinx was a portrait statue of Chephren, 
builder of the Second Pyramid. 

In the course of digging out (literally) 
the history of Ethiopia, Dr. Reisner came 
upon the statue of the Lady Sennuwy, 





A drawing of the statue of the wife 
of the Egyptian military governor 
of the Sudan, about 2000 B. C. 
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2000 B. C., born at Assiout, but wife of 
the military governor of the Sudan, whom 
she accompanied thither on his mission of 
keeping open Egypt’s trade routes to the 
south. 

“Do you see whom she resembles?” 
comments Dr. Reisner, with his irre- 
pressible gleam of humor. “Why, Maude 
Adams, of course.” 

To Dr. Reisner, by 
his own confession, 
there is something 
deeper in archeology 
than the thrill of dis- 
coveries. He main- 
tains that the recon- 
struction of the history 
of ancient nations 
which flourished only 
to pass into oblivion, 
holds lessons for the 
student of philosophy 
and government— 
moral lessons, he says: 
At fifty-eight he is 
buoyant, always look- 
ing forward to new 
work and new discov- 
eries; the unknown 
beckons to him. I 
asked one of his assis- 
tants which of the 
many beautiful ob- 
jects brought to the 
Museum on this latest 
trip, Dr. Reisner 
considered the most 
interesting, and he 
pointed out the Vic- 
tory stele of King 
Tanyizemani, a plain, 
four-square shaft of 
gray stone, dating 
from the first century A. D., covered with 
hieroglyphics. Beautiful statues, vases, 
jewelry stood near, and | was dis- 
appointed in this plain bit of stone. 

“Why is this stele so important?’’! 
asked. 

“ Because we don’t know what it says,” 
he answered. “It is inscribed in the 
Meroitic language, of which we know 
only forty words at present.” 
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Some day that stele will be deciphered 
and that day will find George Andrew 
Reisner plunging into a new problem of 
archeology with avid interest. He tackles 
all these problems with dynamic energy 
and intense concentration, forgetful of 
the things which annoy in ordinary life. 
His favorite material accompaniments 
are his pipe and his hat. On his return 
from Egypt last January his wife told him 


A Four-Year-Old Hat 


that, if he did not buy a new hat at Gib- 
raltar, she would decline to be seen in 
public with him. 

It was a rainy day when I saw him 
last, and he was grumbling regretfully as 
he hoisted an unbrella: 

“Got a new hat. Have to be careful 
of it or it won’t last more than four 
years!” 

—Theodate Geoffrey. 


The Baritone from Bakersfield 


How the American-Trained Lawrence Tibbett Conquered Grand Opera 


HEN the tumult of the latest 

New York opera season had 

died down, a good portion of 
the field still belonged to a bright-faced, 
somewhat abashed young Galahad from 
Bakersfield, California. This was Law- 
rence Tibbett, the baritone who, when 
Verdi’s “Falstaff” was revived on the 
evening of January 2nd, sang the Ford of 
the occasion and was treated to such a 
riot as no American singer had ever before 
won in the Metropolitan Opera House. 

Those of us who heard Mr. Tibbett’s 
singing of Ford’s famous monologue at 
the dress-rehearsal—he sang it even more 
artfully then than he did in the actual 
performance—were dimly aware how 
good he was at it. We were discounting, 
of course, the effects of an empty house, 
the listlessness of rehearsal, the knowledge 
that Master Ford’s is a “fat”’ and popular 
part, no matter who sings it, or how. 
Verdi himself had hesitated whether to 
call it the chief rdle of his opera, and only 
at the last moment had switched the late 
Victor Maurel into the title part of the 
premiére. 

But none of us could guess what ac- 
cident would thrust Mr. Tibbett’s singing 
into the category of a nine months’ 
wonder, and carry the next day’s reports 
of his performance to the first pages of 
the news. Accidents are so rare in grand 
opera, and always beneficent. A German 


tenor, the bane of all audiences, punctu- 
ates one of his arias by toppling into the 
pit of a steam curtain, scalds himself, 
sprains a ligament or two, pluckily goes 
on singing, and wins the everlasting 
liking and bravos of those who had the 
day before plugged their ears against 
him. A beautiful prima donna catches 
her heel in her train, stumbles downstairs 
and hits the stage with a crash as sudden 
as alarming. Now she must go on stum- 
bling precisely like that cn each appear- 
ance, for she is evermore famous as the 
“falling star.”” There is a legend at the 
Paris Opera of a basso who, in the midst 
of his singing, was forced to turn away 
from the audience and do what even 
a ‘most squeamish vocabulary must 
specify as a process necessary to a hasty 
clearing of his throat. Not only did the 
public go into raptures over his apparent 
fullness: of emotion, but ever thereafter 
has expected each of the great man’s 
successors to pause and turn away for 
that instant of the score. Such are 
the results of the accidents of grand 
opera. 

There can be no tinge of ungracious- 
ness in attributing Mr. Tibbett’s sudden 
success to an incident almost as casual 
and unprepared. He deserves the full 
measure of his plaudits, but he would 
be the last man in the world to withhold 
some of them from an ancient, captious, 
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LAWRENCE TIBBETT 


The young singer from Bakersfield, California, who 
won an unexpected triumph with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company in the réle of Ford in “Falstaff.” 
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quizzical prima-donna who goes by the 
name of Fate. 

At the end of Act II of “Falstaff” 
comes the scene between Falstaff and 
Ford, in which Ford grows certain of his 
wife’s infidelity and, alone upon the stage, 
intones his great soliloquy of jealousy 
and suspicion. When the curtain fell 
on this scene on the night of the Metro- 
politan revival, impulsive applause began. 
Mr. Scotti and Mr. Tibbett responded to 
it, the usual number of times. 

But the house wanted something else, 
it seemed. How was the management 
to guess that it wanted a young, almost 
unknown American to come out alone 
before the curtain? Such things do not 
occur so easily to grand opera manage- 
ments. Had they complied with it, the 
burst would have thinned down quickly 
and good-naturedly. But, instead, they 
kept on sending the two gentlemen, not 
the one, out. 

Metropolitan audiences are hard to 
arouse, notoriously hard. Patriotism 
counts for little enough in that league 
of artists of all nations. There was only 
one other occasion which some of us 
could remember as a genuine patriotic 
spurt there—the night when America 
entered the war, and when, with evening 
paper extras selling fiercely in the lobbies 
and corridors, and the German singers 
collapsing on and off the stage, the 
orchestra forgot its work at hand and 
launched into the Allies’ anthems. Some- 
thing of the stubborn fever of that eve- 
ning stole out of the seams of walls and 
ceilings of the auditorium, where it had 
been hiding and fermenting all these 
years, and made the night of Tibbett’s 
first Ford a replica of war-time. 

For, when the next scene was ready 
for Conductor Serafin’s baton, the audi- 
ence was still pounding belligerently for 
its Tibbett. It knew what it wanted, and 
it intended that the controllers of operatic 
destinies behind the curtain should know 
it, too. It grew into grim sport. Even 
the passive personages in the parterre 
boxes were being swept into the clamor 
of it. They wanted Tibbett—and they 
wanted Tibbett alone. And finally, they 


The Greatest Ovation in Twenty Years 


got him. Whereupon, everybody settled 
back with the satisfaction of a good fight 
won, and the realization that a youngster 
of twenty-eight, darting out of his semi- 
obscurity of small rdles, had plucked the 
most phenomenal ovation the Metro- 
politan has known in two decades. 

What history had Tibbett had before 
this? A small one, the usual one, one 
which will, anyhow, help to persuade 
young American singers to stay at home 
and not to mortgage the farm for a year 
in Milan or a début in Berlin. All his 
training he had here in the United States, 
and a good part of his early practice in 
semi-professional theatricals along the 
California and Oregon coast, in high 
school glee clubs and church choirs. 
Simple beginnings, these, for a Metro- 
politan favorite; as simple and lank as 
the man himself. It was Rupert Hughes, 
he says, who dissuaded him against the 
fol-de-rol of European preliminaries, and 
who packed him straight off for New 
York. 

The war had a way of teaching many 
youngsters what they really wanted to do 
for the rest of their lives. Lawrence 
Tibbett came out of the war resolved 
to be an opera singer, and to live by 
and for his voice alone. Not even 
marriage could deflect him from it. That 
is why you hear of him next as training 
under La Forge—Mme. Alda’s accom- 
panist, and once Mme. Sembrich’s— 
while he earned his daily bread by singing 
in the choir of a Presbyterian church in 
New Rochelle, New York. 

It meant very little either to the 
public or to the pundits when his name 
was announced among the customary 
number of young American hopefuls 
whom the Metropolitan Opera Company 
enrolled for the season of 1923-24. It 
meant little when he made his first ap- 
pearance of that season, and almost as 
little when he made his last. It is only 
in the story books and the musical trade 
weeklies that singers create furors in their 
first years. 

They had given him chances enough, 
and he had done well enough with them. 
Valentin, in Gounod’s “Faust,” was the 





Personalities—Lawrence Tibbett 


most important réle he inherited in his 
initiatory season. It is one in which 
other American baritones, far better 
known to the concert field, had made 
their operatic débuts and made them ex- 
ceedingly badly, too. But Tibbett had 
numerous small parts to sing and act— 
principally, toact. For the management, 
which had an almost prophetic belief 
in him, had made up its mind to ac- 
custom him to the stage, and to break 
his evident determination to stand before 
the footlights with the self-consciousness 
of an Abraham Lincoln in the cloak of a 
Borgia. 

“The Metropolitan,” Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza, the general manager, has some- 
times said in effect, “is the world’s 
greatest opera house, and | cannot use 
it as a training school for the inexperi- 
enced singers.” 

There is a certain pass-key, though, 
to the Gatti-Casazza heart. Its name is 
bel canto. If the singer uses his voice 
with grace and art and warmth, it will 
strike straight into the understanding 
and enthusiasm of the Italian. 

Wherefore, Tibbett’s many small réles. 
For him it must have been a gruelling 
business, but he bore it eagerly. For 
the management it could not have been 
wholly safe, immediately profitable, 
either—but the management grinned 
and bore it, too. Sure enough, before the 
season had thinned off into spring, Tib- 
bett could draw his sword or fling his 
cape with an elbow which, if it did not 
yet rival the seductive suavity of a Jean 
de Reszke, no longer jutted out with the 
hardy knurl of the lanky lad from Bakers- 
field, California. 

There is a small ante-room where the 
principal artists of the Metropolitan 
linger to chat, collect their envelopes 
and rehearsal cards, and to button their 
precious throats high against the New 
York winter. All last season you could 
have seen Tibbett there, coming or going 
from his coaching, a new score invariably 
under his arm. 

At that time he was—and still is— 
modest, boyish, open-faced, a ready 
blusher, without the slightest suggestion 
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of a swagger to his stride, or of pre- 
sumption to his tone. He still stands 
a bit bashful, likeably serious and silent 
in the midst of many voluble and racy 
foreigners. 

The miracle of overnight publicity has 
gone to his throat, not to his head. The 
knowledge that it has found and astounded 
its public will free and strengthen and 
enrich a voice as no years of training can. 

He sings gallantly now. For he sings 
with the assurance which was the only 
desirable quality which previously he 
lacked. His best vocal years are ahead 
of him, too. At twenty-eight a baritone 
is but beginning. 

The Metropolitan auditorium is a huge 
maw, and many promising voices have 
been fed into it, and bécome ragged in 
its immensities. But if Tibbett con- 
tinues to sing as rightly and naturally 
as heretofore, he can face and feed the 
ogre without misgivings. He is as sen- 
sible as he is robust. Recently, when 
there began to be a loud lot of mongering 
in the papers about the small salary he 
received at the opera house, even since 
his féting, his concert manager blithely 
revealed the fact that Tibbett has now 
been smothered with requests for recital 
appearances, out of town, and that he has 
had the excellent judgment to decline 
$50,000 worth of such engagements for 
next season. 

They are saluting him socially, now- 
adays, too. He is a guest of honor, and 
the papers blow fanfares over that fact. 
He is the subject of all manner of inter- 
views, patriotic and congratulatory ac- 
counts, and Sunday magazine romances. 
He is even the author of an autobio- 
graphical syndicate series. He gives a 
Carnegie Hall recital and the big place 
can scarcely hold its crowd. It must 
make him smile a little when he remem- 
bers that, less than a year before, he had 
failed to draw a platoon of hearers into 
Aeolian Hall,. a much smaller room, 
on the bitter occasion when he had sung 
and satisfied his audience through a case 
of mumps. Any man who will go on 
singing despite the mumps deserves his 
fame and fortune. 
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Yet even the mumps could not turn 
into such a stroke of fate as the reluctance 
of a puzzled management to let a gangly, 
good-natured young boy from out of the 
West take his curtain-call alone. The 
fickle Fate which sometimes controls 
destinies in grand opera thwacked through 


Taxation and Superfluous Personnel 


three thousand hand-claps, that day. 
And when they did let him come out alone, 
the likeable Lawrence Tibbett came with 
a grace that was all Metropolitan, but 
with a grin that was all Bakersfield. 
California. 

—Gilbert W. Gabriel 


How Much Shall We Spend 
for Governmentr 


An Article Suggested by the President's Economy Program 


meeting of the budget organization, 
in January, President Coolidge in 
urging economy touched on an aspect 
that is not usually mentioned—the num- 
ber of government employees. He said: 


At our meeting last June I called your 
attention to the necessity of reducing the 
government payroll. The matter of person- 
nel should be kept constantly in mind. It is 
the heaviest single item of our expenditures. 
In 1913 the average salary of government 
employees in the District of Columbia was 
$1,134. On July 1, 1924, the average salary 
was $1,749. This shows an increase in the 
average salary of $615 within this period. | 
do not think any one can claim that the 
cost of living has increased $615 in the same 
time. This is more than a 54 per cent. ad- 
vance. 

Should the salaries of all employees in each 
class reach the average rate authorized for the 
class the average salary would be $1,809 per 
year. We cannot look to a reduction in pay 
to effect a reduction in the government pay- 
roll. What we are looking for is a reduction 
in the number of employees. Let me remind 
you that the government payroll for 1924 
reached the staggering total of $1,680,000,000. 
This includes the active personnel of the 
Federal service, the several retired lists, the 
pensioners, and other beneficiaries of the 
government. 

This staggering total should cause concern— 
not only to us but to every thinking citizen. 
While there cannot be, and should not be, 
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parsimonious withholding from deserving 
pensioners who have a just lien on our grati- 
tude and purse, and while inadequate compen- 
sation for necessary and worthy employees 
should not be advocated, not a dollar should 
be asked from the taxpayers for superfluous 
personnel. 

We have superfluous employees. It is an 
unpleasant and difficult task to separate 
people from the Federal service. But it can 
be done. It will be done. I advise Federal 
administrators to plan to operate with a 
smaller personnel than is now employed. 


It is an odd and curious circumstance 
in this country of ours, in which business 
is the chief and principal preoccupation, 
that business men are not interested in 
the business of government which they 
support with money taken from their 
earnings. Neither are the politicians 
interested. They are concerned with 
places, power, and policies. 

It follows simply enough that if the 
people who provide the money are not 
interested in what becomes of it and 
whether it is wisely expended, and if the 
people who spend it are not interested 
because there is always more where the 
supply comes from, the present situation 
should exist. It has existed for a long 
time; some one hundred and forty-nine 
years, infact. As long ago as 1776 it was 
being talked about and on July 4th of that 
year a company of patriots drew a bill 





Of No Interest to Business Men and Politicians 


of complaint against “the present King 
of Great Britain,” charging: 


He has erected a multitude of New Offices, 
and sent hither swarms of Officers to harass 
our people, and eat out their substance. 


From that day to this nothing has ever 
been done about it; the condition has 
continued unremedied. Not only that, 
it has grown. The 
number of office 
holders has increased 
to countless thou- 
sands, tens of thou- 
sands, and hundreds 
of thousands. I say 
“countless” with 
precision and exact- 
ness. Nobody knows 
how many there are 
or how much they 
are paid. Apparently 
it is nobody’s busi- 
ness to know. There 
are only estimates 
of their number and 
the total sum we 
pay each year for 
their support. Some 
of them, of course, 
are necessary and 
deserving, the others 
are unnecessary 
and worthless. Nobody knows how many 
fall into one or the other of these two 
groups. They have never been classified. 

Now with a Vermont Yankee in the 
White House with his reputed cold 
passion for economy and for details, 
something can be done if his interest can 
be kindled. A start has been made. The 
budget has brought to light facts and 
figures about Federal employment. If 
Mr. Coolidge will develop and exploit and 
enlarge upon that start, he has a job at 
hand that ought to be just in his line. 
He can prove that his election was “ good 
for business” —not merely private busi- 
ness, but also, and more important, 
public business. 

I venture to invite Mr. Coolidge’s 
attention and yours to an estimate of the 
present situation of government employ- 


BRIGADER-GENERAL HERBERT M. LORD 
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ment and the payroll. An _ essential 
thing to keep in mind is that the figures 
given are, in nearly every instance, esti- 
mates. Exact information does not exist. 
It has taken nearly a year and the 
assistance of a number of volunteer and 
disinterested public servants to assemble 
the material for this presentation. Here 
is an outline: 


The population of 
the United States, in- 
cluding Alaska, Ha- 
waii, and the Canal 
Zone, but excluding 
Samoa, Guam, Porto 
Rico, the Philippine 
Islands, and the Vir- 
gin Islands, is 106,- 
150,678. 

The number of per- 
sons ten years of age 
or over, engaged in 
gainful occupations, is 
41,614,248. 

The number of per- 
sons employed in the 
Federal executive civil 
service on June 30, 
1924, was 554,986. Of 
these, 64,120 were em- 
ployed in the District 
of Columbia, and 
490,866 outside of the 
District of Columbia. 

The number of posi- 
tions in the competitive classified service and, 
therefore, subject to open competitive exami- 
nation, on June 30, 1924, was approximately 
420,000. 

The number of persons employed in the 
judicial service of the United States on the 
same date was 3,257. 

The number of persons employed in the 
legislative service of the United States on that 
date was 2,805. 

The number of commissioned officers, 
warrant officers, and enlisted men in the 
United States Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard on that date was 264,629. 

The number of persons employed by the 
municipal government of the District of 
Columbia, including school teachers, on that 
date was 8,200. 

The number of persons affected by the 
classification act, passed March 4, 1923, is 
approximately 166,000. Of these, approxi- 
mately 54,000 are in the District of Columbia 
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and approximately 112,000 outside the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The total payroll of the Federal executive 
civil service on June 30, 1924, was slightly 
more than $800,000,000. 

The total payroll of the Federal judicial 
service on the same date was $7,300,000. 

The total payroll of the Federal legislative 
service on that date was approximately 
$9,000,000. 

The total payroll of the District of Colum- 
bia government on that date was $11,171,409. 

The highest salary in the Federal civil 
service is $75,000 a year, which is the salary 
of the President of the United States. 

The lowest salary is $480 a year, which is 
the pay of a charwoman. (This excludes 
cross-roads postmasters, some of whom are 
paid by the Government less than $10 a year, 
and also excludes certain other part-time 
employees.) 

The Civil Service Commission gives exami- 
nations for more than a thousand different 
occupations, ranging from ordinary unskilled 
laborers to the highest grades of technical, 
professional, scientific, and administrative 
positions. 

Of the entire population of the United 
States, one person in every 190 is employed 
in the Federal executive civil service. 

Of the entire number of persons in the 
United States, ten years of age or over, en- 
gaged in gainful occupations, one in every 75 
is employed in the Federal executive civil 
service. 


William P. Helm, Jr., writing in The 
Budget said: “Careful study of the 
occupational figures of the Census Bureau 
places the number of public servants in 
the United States at not less than 
2,000,000. In other words, we have 
working for us to-day in civil life and in 
the national defense full-time employees 
to the number of all the military forces 
we sent abroad during the World War.” 
Mr. Helm’s figure of 2,000,000 is intended 
to cover Federal, state, county, and 
municipal employees, both civil and 
military, who are employed on full time. 

In its annual report, for the year 
ended December 31, 1921, the Civil 
Service Commission of the State of New 
York stated that the number of persons 
of New York State in public service 
(Federal, state, county, and municipal) 
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was 290,000, and that the annual compen- 
sation of these employees amounted to 
$372,681,242.95. Following these figures 
the report states: “ Multiplication of the 
totals in the preceding section by ten 
gives the basis for a general estimate of 
the extent of public employment in the 
United States.” 

In its research report No. 64, October, 
1923, the National Industrial Conference 
Board estimates the number of persons 
employed by Federal, state, county, city, 
and village governments as 2,696,000. 
It estimates the annual compensation of 
all of these employees as $3,480,000,000. 
These estimates are admittedly rough, 
owing to the inability to secure trust- 
worthy data in all cases. It will be noted 
that this estimate of total compensation 
of $3,480,000,000 is close to the estimate 
made by the New York State Civil Service 
Commission, of $3,726,812,429.50 (ten 
times $372,681,242.95). 

The situation leads a member of the 
Civil Service Commission to say: 


What the Federal civil service needs to-day 
is a real merit system that follows an employee 
through from the time he is appointed until 
the time he is separated from the service, and 
sees that he does what he is paid to do and is 
adequately paid for what he does. At present, 
there is no central control beyond examination 
and certification for appointment. The Com- 
mission believes that there should be in the 
Federal civil service a comprehensive employ- 
ment policy based upon principles which may 
be carried out with reasonable uniformity in 
all departments and establishments. Until 
that is done, taxpayers will not receive the 
maximum return in service for that share of 
taxes represented by the civilian payroll. 

A saving to the taxpayers of many millions 
of dollars annually can be made by means of 
such a definite and uniform policy. A policy 
such as the Commission has in mind embraces 
not only examination and appointment, but 
also assignments, promotions, reductions, 
dismissals, transfers, reinstatements or re- 
employments, and working conditions gener- 
ally. Jt is just as much a part of an equitable 
merit system that the unworthy should be dis- 
missed as that the worthy should be retained. 


Though Congress and various executive 
agencies of government have been con- 
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cerned with the problem since 1919, no 
system of classification of Federal em- 
ployees has ever been adopted. Con- 
gress will have to settle it. The whole 
problem now lies with the Civil Service 
Committees of the two Houses. 

To throw a light from the inside on the 
whole involved and disorderly condition, 
1 have obtained permission to make ex- 
tracts from a letter from a member of the 
Civil Service Commission to a United 
States Senator, dated April 26, 1924. 
He writes, among other things: 


On December 31, 1923, there were 544,671 
employees in the Federal executive civil 
service, more than 400,000 of whom held 
positions classified under the civil service law. 

On June 30, 1916, the total number of 
employees in the Federal executive civil 
service was 438,057. Therefore there are 
approximately 106,000 more employees now 
than there were before the war. 

The highest point was reached, of course, 
during the war. On the day the Armistice 
was signed, the total number of employees in 
the Federal executive civil service was 
917,760. The reduction since the Armistice 
has amounted to almost 400,000, and the force 
is still reducing. 

Jt cannot be expected, however, to reduce 
to the pre-war figure. The Veterans’ Bureau, 
which did not exist before the war, has more 
than 26,000 employees. 

The Treasury Department has 23,000 more 
employees now than it had in 1916. These 
are engaged principally in the collection of 
internal revenue taxes, in the enforcement of 
the prohibition law, and in the additional 
bookkeeping and other clerical work incident 
to bond issues. 

These two departments alone account for 
almost half of the increase over the pre-war 
figure. Most branches of the government 
service have a heritage from the war of added 
burdens. 

The War Department has 7,000 more em- 
ployees now than it had before the war. The 
Navy Department has 5,000 more. Both of 
these departments are still affected by the war. 
Also, the armed forces are larger, which 
necessitates larger civilian forces. 

It costs the taxpayers of the United States 
more than $700,000,000 a year to pay the 
employees in the Federal executive civil 
service. [It is now more than $800,000,000.] 
Of this amount, about $400,000,000 a year 
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goes to employees of the Postal Service, who 
constitute more than one half of the entire 
Federal executive civilian force. There are 
now nearly 300,000 employees in the Postal 
Service. The payroll of the civilian em- 
ployees not in the Postal Service is about 
$300,000,000 a year, or approximately 8} per 
cent. of the last annual budget. 

If production continues to increase at the 
rate of 33 to 4 per cent. annually, and the 
government force continues to increase at the 
same rate, the force of workers will soon be out 
of all proportion to the population. It is 
certain, though, that there is an important 
relation between the size of the government 
civilian force and the volume of business done 
in the country. 


It comes to this: the largest employer 
of labor in the most modern and highly 
developed business country in the world 
has no system of personnel management. 
The Government (Federal or state) has 
no adequate machinery for bringing 
qualified employees forward for con- 
sideration in filling the more desirable 
vacancies. It fails to make the best use 
of the personnel it already has. 

The states are apparently just as igno- 
rant of their employees as is the Federal 
Government. Only nine states have 
state civil service laws. Inquiry was 
made of some of these, asking for the 
total number of employees and the total 
payroll. Only New York knew. New 
Jersey sent an estimate. Massachusetts 
and Wisconsin are sometimes called the 
best governed states in the Union. 
Massachusetts responded: 


I am sorry, but we have compiled no figures 
showing the number of employees and their 
salaries. 


From Wisconsin came this: 


We regret that we must advise you that no 
such data has been compiled recently for the 
state of Wisconsin. Several years ago there 
was a compilation made for this state, but the 
work has not been kept up and is therefore 
of no informational value at this time. We 
hope to make such a compilation within the 
next year. 


Your interest in all this is that you pay 
for it. The total cost that we all pay for 
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the privilege of being governed has never 
been reckoned. We know in a general 
way the totals, as estimated, but that is 
all we do know. What is the cost of 
government in the United StatesP How 
is it paid? What part of our earnings 
does it takeP What do we get for our 
money? How does the present cost of 
government compare with the cost ten 
years ago? 

These are fair questions which should 
be officially and precisely answered. 
I can give you an estimate of total cost 
drawn by Mr. Helm of the National 
Budget Committee from the most trust- 
worthy sources available, but admittedly 
only approximations. Here it is: 


Cost of maintaining the Federal 


Government 

Cost of maintaining 48 state govern- 
ments.. Be ..++. 1,008,540,232 

Cost of maintaining 253 municipal 
governments in cities of more-than 
30,000 inhabitants 

Cost of maintaining the municipal 
governments of all towns and cities 
of from 2,500 to 30,000 population 

Cost of maintaining municipal 
governments in 12,905 incorpo- 
rated communities of less than 
2,500 population. . 

Cost of maintaining county govern- 
ments in the 48 states. 


Total cost of American Tonenaaiead 
$8,460,011,587 


1,638,296,052 


431,287,059 


123,147,087 
592,068,972 


Now, if we goon and assume as correct 
the estimate of economists that the 
national income is about sixty billion 


dollars, we discover that government 
costs about 14 per cent.—more than one 
eighth—of all we raise by way of income. 
As Mr. Helm figures it out: 


We have forty million workers, or there- 


of Government 


abouts. If the cost of government were to be 
equally distributed among them, the burden 
on every man and woman in business or 
professional life, including the two million 
government workers, would be about $220 a 
year. On the basis of five persons to one 
family, the cost of government is about $400 
per family per year. 

Or figure it still another way. Our forty 
million workers enjoy an estimated gross in- 
come of sixty billion dollars. Of that they 
contribute about 14 per cent. for the mainte- 
nance of the government. If they should 
contribute labor instead of dollars (and they 
do, of course, pay in labor) every worker 
would give as his share more than seven 
weeks’ labor every year. Every week every 
one of us would work approximately one day 
without pay as our share of government up- 
keep and our contribution to the cost of 
government. 


The Census Bureau figures indicate 
that the cost of state government has 
more than doubled since 1919 and has 
almost quadrupled since 1913. There’s 
joyriding, for you. 

Every penny that the Government 
wastes or spends extravagantly is money 
taken from you that you might otherwise 
save for your old age, for your dependents, 
or to buy necessities or luxuries. Why 
shouldn’t the overhead of government 
be of as much concern to us, the stock- 
holders and supporters of the enterprise, 
as the overhead of Standard Oil is to the 
Rockefellers and their associates? We 
talk, during political campaigns, about 
“the waste of public money.” There 
is no such thing as “public money.” It 
is private money, yours and mine, spent 
by public men, who are just our agents, 
servants, and hired men. 


—————_ ; SS 





















































A drawing of the first railroad passenger car which made its initial trip on the nation’s first railroad, the 
Baltimore & Ohio, in 1829. Among the first passengers was Charles Carroll, the last surviving signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, who on July 4, 1828, assisted in laying the cornerstone of the railroad. 


The Antiquities of American 
Business 


By MARK 


in the possession of a single family 

for nine hundred years. Shortly 
after the year 1,000 A. D. this family 
started tilling those ancient acres, long 
years before the Battle of Hastings, be- 
fore Shakespeare, before the Crusades, 
and nearly five centuries before Colum- 
bus discovered America. 

New empires have risen and aged while 
that tenacious family toiled on through 
the centuries, while French voyageurs 
were exploring the American wilderness 
and laying the foundations for that new 
civilization which now is counting up its 
antiquities and feeling that amidst the 
swiftly moving centuries it, too, is grow- 
ing old. Because it was a new land and 
because of its boundless resources the 
American continent changed rapidly from 
decade to decade under the ceaseless, 
untiring work of the pioneers, so that 


" FRANCE is a farm that has been 
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even now its old farms, its old firms, its 
old commercial enterprises are few in 
number. 

A few years ago the men owning busi- 
nesses that had been in their families for 
one hundred years or more organized 
“An Association of Centenary Firms 
and Corporations of the United States.” 
This organization has eighty-seven mem- 
bers now, and its club book is ornamented 
with a seal that says: “’Gainst the Teeth 
of Time and Razure of Oblivion.” I do 
not know whether there are any centenary 
firms outside this association; I doubt if 
there are many. | doubt whether there 
are as many as two hundred businesses in 
America now owned by the same families 
that owned them one hundred years ago. 

The oldest commercial house in Amer- 
ica is the Francis Perot’s Sons’ Malting 
Company. (One word in that name 
suggests that this firm must have been 





Philadelphia’s Habit of Longevity 

















In this stone building, now in ruins near Wilmington, Delaware, E. |. du Pont de Nemours in 1802 started 
the Du Pont company and established his family as one of the outstanding industrial groups of America. 


adaptable enough to survive another 
handicap, the coming of a ban against 
certain trades; although, of course, a 
malting company may produce beverages 
other than beer.) This firm was founded 
in 1687 by an Englishman named An- 
thony Morris, who erected a brewery and 
malt-house on the Delaware River in 
Philadelphia. 

He was succeeded by his son. 
a grandson came into the business. Later 
two great-grandsons controlled it. One 
of these great-grandsons was killed at the 
Battle of Princeton in the Revolutionary 
War. In 1809, two great-great-grand- 
sons took control. In 1818 the business 
passed from the Morris name to the 
Perot name, but without change in blood 
descent, for Francis Perot was an example 
of the faithful apprentice who married his 
employer’s daughter. 

In 1850 they discontinued brewing and 
became maltsters exclusively. In 1869 
Francis Perot’s son entered the business. 
It was not until 1887, when the business 


In 1741 


was just two hundred years old, that it 
ceased to be a firm and became a corpo- 
ration. The business is now in the hands 
of two great-great-great-great-great-great- 
grandsons. 

Like the Perot firm, more than half the 
firms in this Centenary Association are in 
or around Philadelphia. There is a habit 
of longevity in Philadelphia. Without 
looking up the statistics one would ven- 
ture to guess that a good many of these 
families belong to the old Quaker sect, 
whose habits of life and thought tend 
toward stability. 

The city having the next largest num- 
ber of members is Baltimore. Both 
Baltimore and Philadelphia have been 
less subject than Boston or New York 
to the competition of great masses of 
immigrants. Men who come to America 
as immigrants are necessarily aggressive 
and energetic. The fact that half the 
families now in the United States came 
here within the last fifty years is one 
sign of the sort of competition that old 
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In this old building at 6 Dutch Street, New York City, William Colgate in 1806 laid the foundations of the 
present Colgate & Company, in which four grandsons and one great grandson of his are now active. 


American family firms have had to en- 
dure. 

In the membership of the Centenary 
Association | found only one firm located 
farther west than the Alleghany Moun- 
tains; indeed, only one firm farther west 
than Lancaster, Pennsylvania. The F. H. 
Lawson Company, manufacturers of gal- 
vanized products, has done business in 
Cincinnati since 1816. Are there any 
other hundred-year firms elsewhere west 
of the Alleghanies? 

The outstanding example in America 
of family tenacity handed down from 
father to son, and coupled with enterprise 
and vision, is the Du Ponts. That busi- 
ness was founded in 1802. It has had 
seven presidents. They have all been 
Du Ponts. There are families that have 
held on to businesses for a longer number 
of years, but no such family has expanded 
its business as has the Du Pont Company. 
The Du Ponts come as near to being a 
successful aristocracy in business, based 
on continuing ability in father and in son, 


as anything we have in America. + They 
have not only expanded their powder 
business to great proportions, but Du 
Ponts have also gone into so many other 
businesses that they have made their 
family one of the outstanding industrial 
groups of America. They are in General 
Motors and other large corporations and 
T. Coleman du Pont is in the chain hotel 
business and many others. 

It requires extraordinary qualities in a 
family to hold a business for generation 
after generation. To a great extent this 
ability is dependent on chances of fortune. 
That a man should have a son at all is 
some chance; that the son should happen 
to have a turn for business is a further 
chance; that he should have a turn for 
that particular business is a yet greater 
chance. Unless he has a talent for it, 
he cannot endure, for our American social 
system concedes him no advantage. A 
son may be born heir to a tanning busi- 
ness, but he can have no certainty of 
being a “born tanner.” If he is not, his 
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The first railroad freight and passenger station in the world was the old Mount Clare Station, still standing in 


Baltimore. 


It was built in 1830, after Philip E. Thomas, a Quaker merchant, who was the first president of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, had conceived his idea for the first freight and passenger railroad. 


In this historic 


station this first crude telegraph instrument on April 9, 1844, received from the chamber of the Supreme 
Court in Washington the first message ever sent by telegraph: ‘‘ What Hath God Wrought?” 


lot will be unhappy, for he is certain to 
come into competition with men who are 
“born tanners.” 

A hereditary family business must have 
survived an extraordinary number and 
variety of vicissitudes. Until the organ- 
ization of the Federal Reserve System 
ten years ago, it was the rule in America 
for panics to run in cycles. A family 
business a hundred years ago must have 
had either the good fortune or the ability 
to stand the strain of at least ten great 
commercial panics or depressions. They 
must have survived the cyclonic dis- 
ruptions that war brings to many firms of 
business. - They must have been adapt- 
able. 

The Studebaker Company, as a more 
recent example, was adaptable. Famous 
a few years ago as a manufacturer of 
horse-drawn vehicles, the company rode 


the tides of time and now makes auto- 
mobiles to fill the popular demand. Dort 
was a carriage maker; so was Durant. 
They also adapted themselves to change 
and invention. 

In some businesses in this country 
there is a marked tendency toward un- 
broken continuity of control—for instance, 
great insurance companies and great 
railroads. The A:tna Life Insurance 
Company is an institution with a business 
life of seventy-two years and only four 
presidents—of whom one is still in office. 
The Prudential Life Insurance Company 
has had only five presidents in fifty years. 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany has had only four presidents in 
fifty-seven years, with one of them still 
in office, and with one serving twenty 
years and one twenty-eight. The Penn- 


sylvania Railroad has had nine presidents | 
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The beginnings of the Pennsylvania Railroad in the 1840’s, the first President of which was Samuel Vaughn 
Merrick. The rear half of this sectional canal boat started on wheels from Third and Walnut streets, 
Philadelphia, and proceeded to Pittsburgh by alternate trips on rail and canal. 


Charles Dickens in “‘ Ameri- 


can Notes” described this mode of travel. This is an old drawing based upon several historical descriptions 
of the old Philadelphia Stock Exchange Building in 1840. The Pennsylvania Company was formed in 1847. 


in seventy-seven years, an average tenure 
of nine years. The Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad has had but fourteen presidents 
since it began in 1827, the average tenure 
being seven years. In the New York 
Central system, descendants of the first 
Cornelius Vanderbilt are active in the 
management. The Hill sons still have 
his old roads. But the Goulds have 
passed out of the railroad business. 

Considering the rapid growth of this 
country, and the vast expansion of the 
last half-century, it is not remarkable 
that so few of our old business firms sur- 
vived the cataclysmic changes and re- 
mained under the same family control. 
It is remarkable that any survived. 

For we have come into a new era of 
business. No single family could provide 
enough good administrators to conduct 
harmoniously the affairs of any big 





corporation to-day—General Electric, 
for example, or United States Steel, or 
even smaller organizations. These or- 
ganizations, with thousands of stock- 
holders, cannot be handed down from 
father to son for more than one gener- 
ation. This sort of thing is compara- 
tively common in Europe. There the 
whole social point of view favors it. In 
America the social point of view puts a 
handicap on it. Even greater is the 
handicap put on it by the fierce working 
of our competitive democracy. 

Yet this new period doubtless marks 
the beginning of American businesses 
which will exist for decades, perhaps for 
centuries—unless, of course, unforeseen 
political exigencies or unexpected legis- 
lation force the breaking up of such 
industrial organizations as United States 
Steel, General Motors, General Electric, 
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JOHN JACOB ASTOR, 1763-1848 
The founder of the Astor fortunes came to New 
York in 1784 and engaged in the fur trade, adven- 
turously attempting to found a trading station on 
the Pacific coast. He invested largely in real estate 
in New York and was the founder of the Astor 
Library. Descendants are still active in business. 


and International Harvester. Early fears 
of the dangers of some of these new 
organizations happily have not been 
fulfilled. Perhaps the current fears will 
not be, either. 

Twenty-five years ago next third of 
March, the formation of the United 
States Steel Cor- 





JUNIUS S. MORGAN, 1813-1877 


The grandfather of the present J. P. Morgan and 
the father of the founder of the banking house of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. was first a member of the house 
of Morgan & Ketchum and later a partner of George 
Peabody & Co. in London. At the death of Peabody 
this banking house became J. S. Morgan & Company. 


South Church, Boston, was quoted as 
saying: 


Trusts have got to be regulated. 
You say the community will not be governed 
by this principle. We must expect that the 
community will, however. Otherwise we 





poration was an- [pe een 
nounced in an |} 
advertisement 
signed by J. P. 
Morgan & Com- 
pany. There 
was a high- 
pitched outcry 
from apprehen- 
sive persons. So 
sound an econ- 
omist as Arthur 
Twining Had- 














ley, then Presi- 
dent of Yale, 
speaking in Old 


The early home of the country’s oldest business house, Francis Perot’s Sons’ Malting 
Company, is indicated by the star at the left. The company was established 
in 1687, on Front Street, near Walnut. Philadelphia, facing the Delaware River. 
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CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, 1794-1877 


One of the early organizers of steam communica- 
tion in the United States. The first Vanderbilt 
began as a ferryman, became the country’s most 
prominent steamboat owner, and ended his career 
as an organizer and builder of great railroads. 


shall have as the alternative an emperor in 
Washington within twenty-five years. 

This sounded so shrill, even in the 
immense chorus of similar expressions, 
that it started a newspaper controversy 
between conservative papers, who called 
President Hadley a traitor, and other 
papers who commended him for his 
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CYRUS W. FIELD, 1819-1892 


Field’s abilities for a large part of his lifetime were 
devoted to the Atlantic Cable project, with which 
notable achievement his name has always been 
connected. Another of his interests was the pro- 
motion of the New York elevated railway system. 


“timely note of warning.” President 
Hadley said that he had mentioned an 
emperor at Washington, not in the sense 
that it was probable, but in the sense that 
it was inadmissible—something that must 

not be thought of. 
It was only because Mr. Hadley put his 
warning in an arresting phrase, and be- 
cause he was 
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president of a 
university, that 
his utterance 
stood out. The 
newspapers were 
full of alarm. So 
were the pulpits. 
Speeches in Con- 
gress were most 
excited of all. 
Soon we shall 
have the comple- 








Philadelphia is richer in the antiquities of American business than any other city. 
The Delaware River swarmed with traffic, and its banks were lined with business 
houses, as shown in this old print of the Philadelphia waterfront, made in 1720. 


tion of twenty- 
five years and 
then we can 
check up on this 





Three Fears Which Have Not Materialized 





[he original home of the oldest banking house in the country, Alexander Brown 
& Sons of Baltimore, founded in 1800, is shown at the left in this reproduction of 
an old print made about the middle of the last century. 
of Brown Brothers, bankers, of New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, and Brown, 
Alexander Brown and his son George aided 
in the formation of the first railroad, the Baltimore & Ohio, and George was the 
Descendants are still active in the banking business. 


Shipley & Company of London. 


first treasurer. 


sort of apprehension and _ prediction. 
There is as yet no emperor at Washing- 
ton. The government is run by a man 


who, on March 3, 1901, was an obscure 


lawyer in the small town of North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, making his be- 
giinings in politics in fellowship with 
the local shoemaker; who, until he be- 
came Vice-President, lived in one end of a 
two family house at $35 a month. The 
United States Steel Corporation still is 
the thing it was when organized, the 
largest industrial unit in the world. 
The apprehension about this and other 
combinations of that record year in trust 
formation took three forms. There was 
apprehension that the trust in each line 
would acquire monopoly. There was 
anxiety that when it should acquire 
monopoly it would reduce the wages of 
its employees, who would have no com- 
peting steel manufacturer to hire them; 
and that it would raise the price of its 
commodities to the consumer, who would 
have no competitor to buy from. The 
greatest anxiety of all was about the 
power that wov'd go with the command 
of such immense concentrations of money. 
In all three respects the facts have de- 


parted widely 
from the predic- 
tions. Innoline 
of industry has 
any one of these 
big units achiev- 
ed monopoly. 
About 60 per 
cent. of the total 
business in any 
one line is as 
much as any one 
corporation has. 
In most cases it 
is less than 50 per 
cent. 

In every case 
the big unit has 
followed a policy 
of raising wages. 
In most cases the 
big unit, among 
other ways of 
keeping its lead- 
ership, follows a policy of paying higher 
wages than the union scale. It is the small 
competitive units that pare wages. 

In nearly every case the big unit has 
reduced prices to the consumer. Henry 
Ford is the type that exemplifies the big 
units. They aim at success and profits, 
not through making the consumer pay 
more, but through enabling him to pay 
less, so as to increase his consumption. 

The anxiety about excess of power con- 
centrated in the individuals at the heads 
of these businesses has proved to be 
unjustified. To-day the concern of en- 
lightened heads of great corporations is 
not to be in politics, but out of it. The 
executive management of great corpora- 
tions has come to be a sort of professional 
career, like engineering. Less and less 
is it a case of a rich man who runs the 
corporation and wants to use its power 
to expand his own ego. In many cases, 
exemplified by the American Telegraph 
and Telephone Company, there is a de- 
mocracy of ownership and of workers. 
It is from within the democracy of work- 
ers that the officers emerge, partly by 
promotion but chiefly through talent 
recognized by the fellow-workers. 


It was the parent house 





The Church in Politics 


By ROLLIN LYNDE HARTT 


one Sunday afternoon, | saw a 

poster outside a building in Fifty- 
seventh Street announcing a service about 
to begin. I went in, and my notebook 
contains this record of things seen and 
heard: 


Prohibition rally at the West Side Y. M. 
C. A. Large audience. Prayer: “O, Lord, 
we thank Thee for the Constitution, we thank 
Thee for the Eighteenth Amendment, we 
thank Thee for the Volstead Act.” 

Scripture-reading: ‘‘Let every soul be sub- 
ject to the higher powers; for there is no power 
but God, and the powers that be are ordained 
of God.” 

Hymns. 

Ringing address by Governor Sweet of 
Colorado, who defends “the right of this 
country to go dry if it wants to.” Frequent 
applause. 

Address by Dr. Wayne B. Wheeler, general 
counsel and legislative agent of the Anti- 
Saloon League, who declares that prohibition 
is ‘“‘backed by an overwhelming majority of 
the American people,” and tells how gladly 
Congress obeys him. Frantic applause this 
time—clapping, shouting, and stamping. 


G om sin through New York 


A few hours later a very different meet- 
ing occurred elsewhere. I attended that 
also, and my notes run thus: 


Grand ballroom of the Hotel Astor. Con- 
vention of the Association Against the Prohibi- 
tion Amendment. Dinner coats. Evening 
gowns. General air of opulence and aristo- 
cratic good breeding. Address by Captain 
William H. Stayton, then another by United 
States Senator Bruce. Hot denunciation of 
“hypocrisy,” of “religious fanaticism,” of 
“tyranny,” and of the “infamous Volstead 
Act.” Occasional hand-clapping. 


Of the two, the assemblage in the grand 
ballroom of the Astor was by far the more 
impressive, socially. But I heard no 
prayers in the grand ballroom. I heard 
no Scripture-reading. I heard no hymns. 
I heard no shouts, no stamping. Beside 


the demonstration at the West Side 
Y. M. C. A., it was a tame, unemotional 
affair. Speakers appealed to logic, to 
resentment, and sometimes to civic con- 
science, but never once to the fiery reli- 
gious impulse which has been the life and 
soul of the prohibition movement. 

1 am not alone in calling it that. Gif- 
ford Gordon sees the thing clearly, and 
in his “35,000 Miles of Prohibition” he 
writes: 


What we are anxious to stress is that the 
prohibition movement is fundamentally a 
religious movement. It is inspired 
by the spirit of God. Its irresistible, 
dynamic force is the love of God. ; 
The movement is eminently, preéminently, 
vigorously and vitally, religious; | wish I could 
speak it through a trumpet of Gabriel, so that 
every sleepy Christian might hear. - 


It is true that a number of clergymen— 
Protestant, Catholic, Jewish—have con- 
nected themselves with the Associaton 


Against the Prohibition Amendment. 
Others have denounced prohibition. In 
Delaware, a Roman Catholic, the Rev. 
James M. Grant, says: “Prohibition is 
one of those crazy laws which cannot be 
enforced unless a guardian is placed over 
every American citizen.” And the New 
York State Catholic League declares: 
“Temperance and moderation, not abso- 
lute prohibition, should be the aim of our 
free civilization.” 

In Wisconsin, Rabbi Samuel Hirshberg 
says: “The higher moral welfare of the 
country has been decidedly disserved by 
prohibition. It has been the fruitful 
source of the most shameful corruption 
and hypocrisy. It has brought law into 
disrespect. It has notoriously failed in 
exterminating drunkenness. It has been 
the immediate occasion for the drink 
habit in folk who otherwise would have 
known naught of it. It has fostered 
clandestine vice.” 
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In Massachusetts, an Episcopalian, the 
Rev. Ralph M. Harper, questions “the 
wisdom of moral reform through prohibi- 
tion. The illogical thing that has been 
done is the wrong use that has been made 
of the law. Lawis that which is inherent 
in the thing itself. Lawis not made. It 
makes itself.” 

A Protestant weekly, the Congrega- 
tionalist, has ventured to publish an 
article against prohibition by the chair- 
man of the trustees of the Boston City 
Hospital, Dr. George G. Sears, who says: 


At a time in our history when moral values 
are at a discount and the country needs the 
leadership and the support of the church, its 
attitude is undermining its authority in spite 
of the few sane men within it who have spoken 
with courage and conviction, while its co- 
operation with the bootleggers has introduced 
an element of the ludicrous. 


Nevertheless, Protestantism in general 
strongly supports prohibition, the Anti- 
Saloon League proclaims itself “the 
Church in Action,” and Gordon calls the 
prohibition movement “just as much a 
church organization as the Sunday School 
or the Y. M. C.A.,” and claims that “ Its 
leadership comes from the church. Its 
money comes from the church.”” While 
national superintendent of the Anti- 
Saloon League, Dr. P. A. Baker wrote: 


The churches contribute above a million 
dollars annually to its support. The League is 
directed and governed everywhere locally by 
members of the churches. The policy of the 
League is to push the reform just as fast and 
just as far as the average sentiment of the 
church will permit. It chooses the church as 
a basis for organized effort rather than a politi- 
cal party, first because the working church is 
the natural foe of the drink traffic, and second 
because the church is dogmatic in policy 
while political parties are timid. 


How Protestantism became dogmatic 
in its policy as regards alcohol it is not 


difficult to discover. Unlike the majority 
of priests and the majority of rabbis, the 
majority of Protestant clergymen grew up 
in the country; and it is in the country, 
always, that prohibition appeals most 
strongly to community conscience. The 
South went in for prohibition mainly be- 


A Possible Anti-Clerical Movement in America 


cause the South is an agricultural region. 
The Middle West went in for prohibition 
for the same reason, and, while it is true 
that country people “can make it them- 
selves,” the essential point is not that. 
The essential point is the offensiveness of 
the village grogshop, which, to country 
people, seemed to epitomize the whole of 
the drink problem. 


THE ENVIRONMENT OF TOPERS 


URING boyhood, future clergy- 
men, like country people in general, 
associated drink with the village grogshop 
and with the village grogshop only. 
Of decorous drinking in decent company 
and in dignified surroundings, they knew 
nothing. If later they studied in cities, 
as some of them did, they saw the corner 
saloon and that only, and in cities the 
corner saloon seemed to them to epitomize 
the entire drink problem. They were not 
entertained in homes where wine was 
served at table, nor did they dine in 
restaurants where wine was served. As 
for the saloon, its most scandalous fea- 
tures, and those only, impressed them. In 
rescue missions they met its victims and 
heard them describe the misery and shame 
which it had brought upon them. 

Moreover, pastoral work tended to 
reénforce that impression. Parents told 
of drunken sons, wives told of drunken 
husbands, drunkards came to the parson- 
age, begging, and whenever a minister 
crusaded for civic righteousness, the 
liquor gang opposed him. As was nat- 
ural, he preached total abstinence. To- 
day he supports prohibition. 

After five years of prohibition, the 
Prohibition party is still active, and H. P. 
Faris, its recent candidate for President 
of the United States, asserts that prohibi- 
tionists “surely are the ones and the only 
ones whom you can fully trust to look 
above for the wisdom necessary to solve 
the great and varying problems continu- 
ally confronting us as a nation. The 
churches of America, through their voting 
membership, can have anything they 
want out of our national government, if 
they will only unitedly demand it.” 

In much the same spirit, Bishop Edgar 
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Blake once said to me, “If united, the 
Methodist Church can do anything— 
within the limits of good sense,” and went 
on to enumerate the Methodists who were 
leading prohibitionists. According tomy 
notes, Dr. Wheeler implied a similar as- 
sertion of power for “the Church in Ac- 
tion” when speaking at the West Side 
Y.M.C.A. This point of view brings up 
the question of whether it is wise for any 
one class, though composed of excellent 
people, to announce its ability to “have 
anything it wants out of the national 
government.” 


MEDIAZVAL THEOCRACY 


R. E. A. WASSON, who describes 
prohibition as “a movement to 

put the church in control of the state,” 
also writes: “This is pure theocracy, such 
as was the ideal of the Middle Ages. We 


supposed we had got beyond all that; but 
here it is, facing us again in the twentieth 
century, in America! 
—in a circle!” 
Americans in general seem not to resent 
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the drift toward religious interference in 
government. Americans in general still 
blame Congress and the state legislatures 
for prohibition. They do not say that 
Protestantism or the Anti-Saloon League 
forced Congress and the state legislatures 
to adopt prohibition. Only once during 
a three-thousand-mile journey through 
America did | hear a man trace prohibi- 
tion to the church. Nobody cries: “We 
are priest-ridden—and by Protestant 
ministers!” Very few, when passing a 
Protestant church, comment: “Local 
stronghold of temporal power.” 

In France, in Italy, in Spain there are 
anti-clerical movements directed against 
Roman Catholicism; in America, there 
might bean anti-clerical movement against 
Protestantism. If this movement should 
materialize, it would be accompanied by 
loss of prestige, loss of influence, loss of 
good will, and not inconceivably the slo- 
gan: “ Take the churches out of politics!” 
For, justly or unjustly, it can be made to 
appear that they are controlled largely 
by the kind of people who will do right no 
matter how wrong it is. 
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The charge, if made, will only para- 
phrase the explanation given by Dr. 
Baker, of the Anti-Saloon League, for his 
selection of the churches as a basis for 
organized effort. Their policy was “dog- 
matic,” he believed. To some extent it 
is, and has often been. It was quite over- 
bearingly dogmatic when Hildebrand 
claimed a right to make and unmake the 
sovereigns of Europe. It was very dis- 
agreeably dogmatic when Puritanism was 
attacked in Elizabeth’s reign. It was 
narrowly, coldly, oppressively dogmatic 
when clergymen ruled New England. 
This is the thing that justified the separa- 
tion of church and state, and justifies the 
maintenance of that separation. Dog- 
matism often carries with it a certain in- 
clination toward loose reasoning, a certain 
preference for extreme measures abruptly 
applied, a certain unwillingness to deal 
squarely with facts. It is not consistent 
with a real belief in local self-government 
—the foundation of democracy. 

No one, studying the literature put 
forth by prohibitionists, can fail to note 
their contentment with loose reasoning, 
and there is something curiously illogical, 
you will find, in their basic contention 
—namely, that the Christian religion 
implies a belief in the necessity of en- 
forced total abstinence. Wesley was 
not a total abstainer, Whitefield was not, 
nor was Bunyan, nor was John Knox, 
nor was Calvin, nor was Luther, nor were 
the fathers of the early Christian Church. 
Indeed, an especially revered church 
father, St. Chrysostom, wrote concerning 
orgies of drunkenness: 


I] hear men cry when these deplorable abuses 
happen, “Would to God there were no wine.” 
What folly! What madness! When other 
men sin you find fault with the gifts of God. 
What insanity is this! Is it the wine that 
causes the abuse? No, it is not the wine but 
the intemperance of those who take an evil de- 
light in it. But rather cry out, “Would to 
God there were no drunkenness.” If you 
shout, ‘Would that there were no wine,” you 
should add, “Would that there were no iron 
because of the murderers; would that there 
were no night because of the thieves; would 
that were no light because of the informers; 
would that there were no women because of 
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the adulteresses.” In this way you would 
destroy everything. This is a devilish way of 
thinking. 

Another saint, Paul of Tarsus, wrote to 
Timothy (if the epistle is genuinely Paul- 
ine, and the prohibitionists not only 
believe it to be genuinely Pauline but 
declare that it was inspired of God), “Be 
no longer a drinker of water.” Then, 
too, we find in the gospels no effort to 
portray Jesus as an abstainer. Instead, 
they repeatedly and very distinctly por- 
tray Him as a drinker of wine. So it 
would appear that, if it is un-Christian to 
disbelieve in the necessity of enforced 
total abstinence, Christianity was un- 
Christian at the outset and remained 
un-Christian for upward of eighteen 
centuries. 


IN THE BEGINNING 


HE temperance movement was not 

impatient. It was not dogmatic in 
policy; Dr. Baker would have called 
it “timid.” The first American temper- 
ance society commanded merely, “No 
member shall drink rum, gin, whisky, or 
any distilled spirits or composition of the 
same or any of them, except by the advice 
of a physician or in case of actual illness, 
also except at public dinners.” Another 
early temperance society forbade its 
members to become intoxicated “unless 
such acts of intoxication take place on the 
fourth of July or some other regularly ap- 
pointed military muster day.” 

The prohibition movement was not 
impatient until of late years. It con- 
tented itself with capturing one state at 
atime. Had it adhered to that policy it 
would probably- have captured all the 
states. General prohibition would then 
nave been a reality by general consent. 
But the dogmatic spirit gained control, 
and the dogmatic spirit is patient only 
up to a certain point. _It will devote 
fifty years of self-sacrificing, heroic toil 
to tunnelling under the enemy’s position. 
Once there, it uses explosives. It uses 
them rashly, without having reckoned 
with the consequences at all adequately, 
and destroys in the cataclysm many 
precious things that it never meant to 
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destroy. National prohibition, because 
brought about prematurely, was just 
such a cataclysm, and the result does not 
seem to indicate the wisdom or the 
righteousness of government by dogma. 

A devoted, frank-eyed, courageous en- 
forcement officer, who has had horses 
shot under him in the moonshine district 
of Georgia and who is now charged with 
the task of drying up New York City, 
said to me, “This is a dry town; people 
from outside call it the driest in America. 
You never see drunken men here. There 
is no open sale of liquor.”” Two blocks 
from his office, when he spoke, wine and 
cordials were being sold in an open 
restaurant; two blocks away in the op- 
posite direction, whisky, gin, and highly 
alcoholic beer were being sold in an open 
saloon. 

He is an honest man. But here once 
more is a situation that forces honest men 
to modify fact. Having declared that 
the prohibition movement was “inspired 
by the spirit of God,” they cannot put 
God in the position of having failed; in- 
stead, they must prove that God has 
succeeded, and any one who sees evidence 
that prohibition is really having a bad 
effect in America, becomes in their eyes 
not only a heretic but also a blasphemer. 
It is natural that he should, though what 
prohibition needs is not less investigation, 
but more. Instead of scattered investi- 
gations there should be a country-wide 
survey, adequately financed by Congress. 

No prohibitionist wants such a survey. 
Even the Literary Digest’s attempt to 
learn what the American people thought 
of prohibition called forth a storm of 
resentment from prohibitionists and a 
threatening letter signed by William H. 
Anderson. 

Here, perhaps, we have the most serious 
of all questions arising from church inter- 
ference in the state. Believing that they 
are “the ones and the only ones whom you 
can fully trust tolook above for the wisdom 
necessary to solve the great and varying 
problems continually confronting us as a 
nation,” theocrats are unable to confess 
themselves mistaken and remedy their 
mistakes. To do so would be suicidal 
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and an apostasy as well. Consequently, 
prohibitionists must regard prohibition, 
not as an experiment, which it is, but as 
the final, perfect thing which it is not. 
Whenever a change in the law is sug- 
gested, they raise the same cry: “Shall 
America go back?” 

Back from what? Inasmuch as there 
are many limitations to prohibition, it is 
conceivable that we might not go back but 
might advance from the thing that we do 
have—namely, a condition that makes 
good men tell lies to the glory of God and 
bad men jeer them. It is conceivable 
that we might advance from bootlegging, 
from juvenile tippling, and from contempt 
for law. It is conceivable that we might 
progress to democracy, under which no 
one class, even though composed of ex- 
cellent people, can proclaim its ability to 
“have anything it wants out of our 
national government.” 


GONE, BUT NOT FORGOTTEN 


F the cry of “Shall America go back?” 
means, “Shall America go back to the 
régime of corner saloons?’’—which some- 
times it does mean—it springs from fear 
based on facts, such as they are. At 50 
Union Square, New York City, the 
United States Brewers’ Association still 
has a suite of offices. Its enormous li- 
brary of treatises on the liquor problem is 
undisturbed. From that stronghold a 
monthly magazine, edited by Hugh F. 
Fox, goes all over the country. Also in 
New York, Mr. Robert Schwarz edits the 
American Brewer. Not unnaturally, such 
survivals of the old order seem ominous. 
But Mr. Schwarz turns out to be a chem- 
ist and regards his publication more as a 
plaything than as a power, while Mr. Fox 
is very much alone in his stronghold and 
describes the United States Brewers’ 
Association as “shot to pieces.” Neither 
of these gentlemen predicts the downfall 
of prohibition. 
The bootleggers and rum-runners, now 
a very influential class, oppose any change 
in the law. On this point the defenders 
of prohibition and its chief violators are 
in agreement; never was there a more 
perfect consonance of opinion than that 
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between Protestantism and Rum Row. 
If bootleggers and rum-runners take all 
risks in an endeavor to make the most of 
opportunity while it lasts, it is not be- 
cause they are afraid that enforcement 
will succeed, but because they are afraid 
that Protestantism, wearying of the un- 
holy alliance, will desert. 

That may yet happen. Except for a 
few periods of aberration, as regrettable 
as they were rare, Protestantism has 
avoided theocratic pretensions and fol- 
lowed the example of Jesus, who used 
persuasion, not force. Heretofore, it has 
kept out of politics. It can return to 
that course without humiliation. For 
by and by we shall see things in propor- 
tion. We shall look upon the Eighteenth 
Amendment less as a consequence of 
Protestantism’s political aspirations than 
as a belated, albeit inevitable, conse- 
quence of a single seemingly harmless 
invention, which found the liquor business 
none too honorable and left it utterly and 
completely debauched. 

Before the invention of artificial ice, 
brewing was possible only in the North. 
After the invention of artificial ice, brew- 
eries sprang up in the South also. When 
twice the former number of breweries 
had to subsist, the brewers did what was 
only to be expected—they doubled the 
number of saloons. The saloons, thus 
multiplied, were brought into sharp com- 
petition with one another, and then came 
the introduction of added attractions— 
music, gambling, women—and a general 
defiance of law. 

What with sales to minors, sales to 
drunken men, sales after hours, and sales 
on Sunday, not to mention complicity 
with crime and with political abomina- 
tions, the saloon reached a depth of in- 
famy that alarmed the brewers and led 
them to attempt reform. Their efforts, 
which make a long story, came too late. 
The saloon got worse instead of better, 
and, years before retribution arrived, they 
sensed its approach; during that period 
their trade journals bristled with warnings 
—in effect, “We have sown the wind, and 
must reap the whirlwind.” 

From what quarter the whirlwind was 
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to come, they little guessed. As they 
had not foreseen that artificial ice would 
debauch the liquor business beyond all 
precedent, so they had not foreseen that 
opinion regarding a mere article of diet 
would transform Protestantism from a 
persuasive force into a coercive force re- 
pudiating the spirit of Jesus and adopt- 
ing instead that of an avenger. But 
neither the brewers nor the future his- 
torian can deny that vengeance’ was 
deserved. Rich, arrogant, and unprin- 
cipled, the liquor interests had to an 
intolerable extent been running the coun- 
try. That is ended. History will give 
Protestantism, as such, all due credit for 
having been the instrument by which it 
was brought to an end. 


The Brewers ‘“ Reap the Whirlwind” 


But it does not follow that history will 
applaud Protestantism, as such, if now it 
undertakes to run the country on its own 
account, nor do present indications show 
that the country is increasingly willing 
to be run by Protestantism as such. Its 
recently avowed intention of refusing aid 
to America in case of war is not generally 
admired. Its effort to drive modern 
science from the schools and colleges is 
denounced, except in a few states. Its 
failure to suppress the Ku Klux Klan, a 
Protestant organization manned and of- 
ficered by Protestants, has not escaped 
criticism. Ina word, America as a whole 
does not like the fruits of theocracy, and 
here and there a theocrat begins to lose 
faith in theocracy itself. 


The Civilian Conquest of America 


A Review of Frederic L. Paxson’s Pulitzer Prize- 
Winning “History of the American Frontier’ 


By CAMERON 


r “HERE lives no more vigorous and 
fecund romance in history than 
that which is embodied in the 

process of the flinging out of frontiers 
into lands whose promise and dangers 
seem equally to attract a certain admir- 
able and indispensable type of manhood, 
and it is the history of the United States 
that, for the obvious reason of its extreme 
youth as a nation, is richest in this 
quality. 

From the remote but glittering example 
of the conquistadores in America, men like 
Hernando de Soto and Coronado, whose 
thirsting foot-soldiers of Castile and 
Aragon marched, choked with alkali and 
an alien desert sand, always with the 
shining turrets of the mythical seven cities 
of Cibola before their eyes, to men of the 
stamp of Boone and Crockett and Sevier, 
the line of the explorer and frontiersman 
has been one of illustrious achievement. 

That it has been one whose cardinal 
virtues have been above all hardihood 
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and intrepidity is a traditionally accepted 
fact that has called for no substantiation 
since the evidence of Francis Parkman, 
but Frederic L. Paxson in his “ History of 
the American Frontier’’* defines with a 
fresh emphasis its actual effect upon 
American development. To-day, when 
the question of the influx of the races of 
southwestern Europe has been the subject 
of much controversy and of recent legis- 
lation, Professor Paxson’s opening chap. 
ter is of particular interest. 

The evidence shows that the Colonists 
from whence sprang the breed that hacked 
their way westward with Boone and chal- 
lenged with “Mad” Anthony Wayne the 
supremacy of the hitherto victorious 
tribes of the Northwest territory, was 
of that potent and indomitable amalgam 
of bloods, the Scotch-Irish. 

Says Paxson: “A process of Americani- 
zation began as soon as the members of 


* “History of the American Frontier, 1763-1893.” 
By Frederic L. Paxson. Houghton, Mifflin. $6. 
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the alien races touched upon American 
soil.” This was true, of course, not only 
of the Scotch-Irish, but of the placid Ger- 
mans and the Puritan English of the 
New England colonies, but neither of 
these felt compelled by the same intoler- 
able virus of adventurous freedom to 
desert communities of settled custom if 
they were in the smallest fashion dis- 
pleased by the existent political authority 
and to hazard everything against chance 
in an unmapped 
wilderness of the 
extent of which 
they had only the 
vaguest idea. 
It is to this brand 
of American that 
the expansion of the 
frontier was due. 
The Germans pre- 
ferred what the ma- 
jority of mankind 
has always pre- 
ferred, a hearth- 
stone and lands, a 
sense of stability 
and settled comfort. 
The Puritans, too, if 
not spurred by un- 
bearable injustice, 
put store in sub- 
stance and prop- 
erty, but not so the 
Scotch-Irish. Their 
neighbors might 
call them shiftless, 
improvident, tur- 
bulent, but in their 
denial of a possible 
intrenched prosper- 
ity, as definitely as 
though they had 
plotted upon a chess board their sallies 
into the unknown, they created the oppor- 
tunity for the Union that exists to-day. 
“The participants in the movement into 
new lands were generally unimportant 
men, whose very names can be determined 
only after a more careful search of title 
deeds and recorded wills than any his- 
torian has yet made,”’ notes Paxson of a 
Significant phase of this heroic period of 


FREDERIC L. PAXSON 


The author of the “His- 
tory of the American 
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expansion. They were, indeed, unim- 
portant in the sense that there remains no 
illumined chronicle of their deeds and but 
little mention of them in standard his- 
tories, but their importance as the out- 
riders of civilization was actually enor- 
mous. 

There was, for an example, James 
Robertson, the Virginian, who when 
under thirty became a leader of the set- 
tlers upon the Watauga in eastern Ten- 
nessee and acted 
as legislator and 
executive in a com- 
munity whose prob- 
lems, if in minia- 
ture, were of their 
sort acutely critical. 
More notable than 
Robertson, but cast 
in the same mould, 
was John Sevier, 
who was the chief 
organizer and lead- 
ing spirit of the 
State of Franklin. 
Few people other 
than historians re- 
member from their 
studies this short- 
lived venture, 
amazing in its calm 
assumption of great 
responsibilities, ad- 
mirable in its utter 
domination of ob- 
stacle and scathe. 
Franklin came into 
being when North 
Carolina in 1784 
ceded its western 
claim and Congress 
made no _ motion 
to accept or to govern. The citizens 
of the Tennessee Valley, therefore, true 
to their type and its tradition formed 
their sweeping fields and still virgin 
forest lands into a state, and though two 
years later North Carolina reasserted 
her control the impulse that had brought 
Franklin into being lost nothing of its 
significance. 

The action of the Revolution upon the 


Frontier, 1763-1893.” 
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frontiers and the frontiersman was, in a 
way, of a nature hardly more incidental 
than the musketry that occurred almost 
daily with the Indians. In a most in- 
teresting paragraph Paxson points out 
that as the unit of population upon the 
frontier was in almost every case the 
young married couple and that while the 
man was invariably a master shot and 
versed in skillful and deadly skirmishing, 
it was impossible for him to leave for a 
protracted period his wife and his numer- 
ous children without protection. He 
might, perhaps; with safety, leave them 
for a few weeks, but in any case his value 
as a regular soldier was diminished by the 
very traits that made him a frontiersman. 
His enthusiasm was a flame that burnt 
fiercely but swiftly and his adaptability 
to drill and manceuvre with other men, 
all cogs in the same machine, was in- 
herently defective. There were but few 
commanders who were able to weld of 
these men an effective weapon of or- 
ganized warfare. George Rogers Clark 
and “ Mad” Anthony Wayne were perhaps 
the most successful, because they under- 


stood the type and were understood by it. 
“ As the years following independence 
brought to the frontier, never stationary, 
a certain solidarity of opinion and belief, 
the men who were making and changing it 
formulated political convictions that were 


to wield an astonishing influence. To 
their clamorous and fierce enthusiasm 
Jackson owed his phenomenal popularity 
and power. Jackson the soldier, the 
duelist, the leader, was himself a frontiers- 
man and as each one of these things was 
thoroughly comprehensible to his devoted 
constituencies. 

Harrison, the hero of Tippecanoe, was 
another President whose election was 
practically presented to him by the ballots 
of the Frontier, and he, too, was himself 
one of them. And, finally, there was 
Lincoln. 

As the nineteenth century grew older, 
the extreme material difficulties incidental 
to the everyday lives of these people be- 
gan largely to abate, though at no time 
were they in anything more than moder- 
ate security and comfort. But in 1800 
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the days of the frontiersman and espe- 
cially of his wife, formed a stern and, to 
any but those of their own standard, a 
cheerless routine. The patriarch who 
had seen his cabin and his fields capture 
permanence and a certain prosperity 
might also see pass from,him three or four 
wives, worn out with struggling with a 
man’s work and more than a man’s pain. 

We are still too close to the events and 
trends of the last century in American 
history to appreciate fully what phe- 
nomena many of them were. Even the 
religious movements partook. of the im- 
pulse of expansion, of adventurous expedi- 
tion into the country beyond the pickets 
of civilization, where nothing before had 
known the impress of human foot save 
that of the Indian and where everything 
seemed to beg for development. The 
inception of the Mormon Church with its 
astonishing combination of inspired zeal 
and childish credulity, its mysticism and 
its “ Book of Nephi” with the revelation 
printed on the title page to the effect 
that death would smite the bookseller 
who dared sell it for less than a dollar and 
a quarter; the epic gold rush to California 
with its attendant enthusiasms for every- 
thing Californian such as its climate, 
which was such that one man only in the 
state had the ague and he was “from 
Missouri and carried the disease in his 
system. It-was such a curiosity to see a 
man shake with the chills that the people 
of Monterey went eighteen miles into the 
country to watch him’—all of this was 
typical of the nation’s growth, of a period 
of dynamic energy striving for any outlet, 
but whose natural one was the steady out- 
thrusting of pioneers and settlers into the 
farthest corners of the continent. 

The incident of the Donners and the 
curious absence of fear in the public mind 
resultant therefrom is typical. In 1846, 
a party of eighty-seven farmers of the 
Mississippi Valley, among whom were 
George and Jacob Donner, headed west. 
At the South Pass they seem to have 
showed a pig-headed stubbornness about 
the correct route thenceforward and, leav- 
ing the caravan, they struck off on a short 
cut of their own which was to carry them 
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south of the Great Salt Lake. Winter 
closed in upon them as they reached the 
Sierra, and when rescuers came in the 
spring thirty-nine were dead, and the 
survivors had suffered indescribable tor- 
tures. The story of the tragedy of the 
Donner expedition was given a wide cur- 
réncy by word of mouth and it seems 
probable that no party struck out across 
the plains without that terrible precedent 
in their minds, but the significant fact is 
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Less a matter of blood or particular 
racial inheritance, since he was in bone 
and sinew American, the cowboy was, 
perhaps, the last of the true frontiersmen, 
the final appearance of the type as, 
matched against nature and the stern 
requirements of a huge country filled 
with hazard, it was for the last time in its 
element. When the fences and the rail- 
roads and the nester’s cottage tamed the 
ranges and their riders; when from the 
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HOW THE CIVILIAN CONQUEST PROGRESSED IN FIFTY YEARS 


In 1800 the frontier line, where inhabitants numbered six to the square mile, ran as indicated by the black line 
in the right hand map; fifty years later it ran through the Middle West, as indicated by the black line in the 
left hand map. Fifty years later, at the beginning of the present century, it had disappeared entirely. 


that they should strike out at all. Dan- 
ger, far from acting as a deterrent, seems 
to have added attraction to the adven- 
ture. 

The California fever passed and the 
series of events that preceded and fol- 
lowed the Civil War still held for the 
descendants of the frontiersman type the 
vossibilities of adventurous achievement. 
The heroic period of the cowboy and the 
supremacy of the cow country came, 
‘tayed long enough to add a chapter to 
the literature of the world, and departed, 
driven forth by its own abnormal growth. 
The cowboy as an individual type em- 
bodied, it is interesting to note, those 
same qualities that we found in the 
Scotch-Irish followers of Boone and 
Robertson and Sevier. 


Atlantic to the Pacific and from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf there remained not a 
tract left unexplored or uninhabited, the 
frontiersman in his last metamorphosis 
disappeared as such from among us. 
But the qualities that were his are not 
necessarily erased from the American 
character. The type is one that appears 
when it is needed and that is a dormant 
power deposited in the people. If sud- 
denly out of the Pacific should shoulder a 
new continent, the lineal descendants of 
the men of Watauga and Franklin, of the 
followers of Clark and “Mad” Anthony 
Wayne, would be there, restless, resource- 
ful, utterly fearless and utterly happy. 
The service of the frontiersman and the 
significance of the frontier in the history 
of the United States cannot be over esti- 
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mated, and of this last, as Paxson observes 
in the closing lines of his work, the first 
century of American independence was 
dominated by its influence. 

Professor Paxson was awarded for the 
volume discussed here the Pulitzer Prize 
for the best history published during 1924. 
There is no question but that he has 
rendered a definite service alike to the 
historian and to the student of American 
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history. His book is an admirable source 
not only for information of the expansion 
and importance of the American Frontier 
but also for the economic and political 
trends of the country itself. The in- 
dustry displayed and the accuracy of fact 
and conclusion contained in this volume 
are alike admirable and it is a fitting 
monument to a very great period and a 
great breed of American. 


Common Stocks as Investments 


By EDGAR LAWRENCE SMITH 


come to regard money as wealth 

and money income as true income, 
that it is worth while to refresh our mem- 
ory by quoting John Stuart Mill, who 
wrote in 1848 as follows: 


S" STRONG has the tendency be- 


The value of a thing is what it will exchange 
for: the value of money is what money will 
exchange for, the purchasing power of money. 
If prices are low, money will buy much of 
other things, and is of high value; if prices are 
high, it will buy little of other things, and is 
of low value. 


This is easy to forget in the course of 
business, where profits, income, and ex- 
penses are figured in dollars, and it be- 
comes easy to think of a man’s wealth in 
terms of dollars. But it is just as true 
to-day as it was in 1848 that dollars are 
worth more in one year than they are in 
another. The difficulty has been to find 
some means acceptable to all, by which 
the varying value of money from year 
to year may be expressed. This is a real 
difficulty, which we may leave to the 
economists to solve. In the meantime, 
however, we need have no trouble in as- 
suring ourselves that changes in the pur- 
chasing power of money are actual and 
are to be considered by investors when 
they make long term investments. 

In a recent publication of the United 
States Department of Commerce appear 
figures showing that materials for a six- 


room brick house, of which full specifica- 
tions are given, costing $10,000 in 1913, 
would have cost $19,900 in January, 
1925. A man who had set aside $10,000 
in 1913 and invested it in the safest of 
long term bonds, with the full expectation 
of exchanging the dollars represented by 
those bonds for the materials to build a 
six-room house in 1925, would have been 
disappointed. The real value of the 
capital he invested in 1913 would have 
shrunk to such an extent that it would 
have provided him with a little more 
than half of the materials needed to build 
the house. In other words, if this $10,000 
had been his total wealth in 1913, and 
still remained his total wealth in 1925, 
it would be a fallacy to call him as rich 
now as he was at the earlier date. He has 
lost no dollars, but his dollars have shrunk 
in value. 

This may be criticized as representing 
an unusual situation, and it should there- 
fore be noted that the depreciation of the 
dollar commenced, not with the war, but 
in 1897 as a result of the increased rate of 
world gold production following the open- 
ing of the South African gold mines. 

A bond is a promise to repay a certain 
number of dollars at a future date, with a 
fixed rate of income in dollars annually 
during the term of the loan. Its real 
value to the holder varies with the pur- 
chasing power of dollars. As commodity 
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This chart shows how the value of the principal of an investment of $5000 in common stocks in 1837 would 

have grown since that time. The split in the line, occurring in 1898, was due to the fact that some bonds 

entered into the actual investment, having been distributed to holders of the stocks. Those who disposed 

of these bonds and re-invested the money in additional stocks of the list would have seen their invest- 

ment grow according to the heavier upper line. For those who kept the bonds the growth would have been 
according to the lighter line. 


price levels rise, the value of dollars falls 
and the real value of bonds diminishes. 

On the other hand, in such a period of 
rising commodity prices, the profit of in- 
dustry, measured in dollars, increases. 
Corporations make larger net profits and 
out of them are able to pay larger dollar 
dividends. Thus it transpires that, dur- 
ing a period of rising prices, such as we 
have had almost without interruption 
since 1897, long term investments in com- 
mon stocks have been superior to long 
term investments in bonds, not alone as 
to rate of income return, but in the pro- 
tection of capital values as well, because 
when dividends increased the market 
price of stocks likewise increased. 

To be sure, there are certain hazards 
connected with holding individual stocks 
which may easily offset the inherent ad- 
vantages, under these circumstances, of 
well-selected common stocks as a class. 
It has been found, however, that by 
spreading the risk over stocks represent- 
ing a number of different essential indus- 


tries, this hazard is effectively eliminated, 
just as a fire insurance company, by insur- 
ing many buildings, eliminates the risk 
which would attach to insuring a single 
building. One building may be destroyed 
by fire, but that will not greatly affect the 
average of all the buildings insured. 

Likewise, in a well-diversified list of 
common stocks, one stock or even a num- 
ber may show a loss. But actual tests 
have demonstrated that diversification by 
essential industries tends definitely to 
offset this particular form of risk. 

For a long time the situation described 
above has been fairly clear to the financial 
world, and has caused some anxiety. But 
after the close of the World War the im- 
pression gained ground that now at last 
commodity prices might again be expected 
to fall gradually over a long period of 
years, just as they are known to have 
fallen after both the Napoleonic wars and 
our own Civil War. 

In this country, commodity prices fell 
almost without interruption from the 
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close of the Civil War until 1897. 
ments in sound long term bonds made in 
the late ’sixties not only maintained the 
purchasing power of the principal invested 
in them but more than doubled it. Many 
great fortunes were conserved and en- 
hanced through long term investment in 
bonds during the last half of the last cen- 
tury. 

With these facts in mind, the writer set 
out to prove that if conditions following 
the World War 


Invest- — 


Excitement to be Avoided 


Throughout this article, the words 
“long term” have been emphasized, for, 
unfortunately, the average investor ap- 
proaches the purchase of a bond and the 
purchase of a diversification of common 
stocks in a different spirit. He buys his 
bond with the idea of locking it up in his 
strong box for a number of years. He is 
altogether too prone to buy his stocks 
in the hope that they will rise in market 
price within the month. He is constantly 
watching quota- 
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values of diversified 
stocks and high 
grade bonds were 
carried back to the 
twenty-year period following 1866. But 
unexpectedly the writer was unable to 
find any twenty-year period within which 
a sound diversification of common stocks 
had not, in the end, shown better results, 
both as to income return and as to safety 
of principal, than had a similar invest- 
ment in bonds. 

In other words, during a period of rising 
commodity prices, the common stocks se- 
lected in sound diversification, gave invest- 
ment results far superior to an equal 
investment in bonds, while in a period of 
falling prices, a period in which bonds 
should have shown better results than 
stocks, the two came out about even, with 
a slight advantage to stocks. 

It is quite possible that other facts will 
be brought forward tending to alter the 
picture, but, so far as these particular facts 
go, they indicate that a sound, well-diver- 
sified selection of common stocks should 
be included, under proper safeguards, 
among the long term holdings of a major- 
ity of individual investors and estates. 


Bonds, bearing fixed interest and payable in dollars, 
fluctuate in value with Pa purchasing power of the 
dollar 


ing and to sell it 
under excitement. 
Worst of all, he is 
prone to borrow 
heavily against his purchase of stock and 
thus be forced to sell at the wrong time, 
through the impairment of his margins. 

All such psychology and all such trans- 
actions must be set aside when we are 
considering investment. 

It should be borne in mind that possible 
future fluctuations in the purchasing 
power of the dollar, as they relate to in- 
vestment, are of more consequence to in- 
dividuals and private estates than they 
are to such institutions as insurance com- 
panies and savings banks. These insti- 
tutions perform very useful functions and 
must inevitably furnish a market for 
the greater part of the bond issues of the 
country. Well-secured bonds, which are, 
in fact, contracts for the future delivery 
of dollars, are ideal for the protection of 
future dollar obligations. They are a 
perfect “hedge.” Thus there will always 
be a large market for bonds, a market 
which is expanding so rapidly that institu- 
tions are finding it difficult to secure suit- 
able bonds to meet their requirements. 
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Even the individual investor has a place 
in his list for bonds. Common stocks in 
sound diversification are ever subject to 
a wider variation in temporary market 
price than are bonds, particularly bonds 
with early maturities. Hence it is desir- 
able that every individual should protect 
his actual or contingent dollar commit- 
ments by holding a sufficient number of 
highly secured bonds, of a type least likely 
to show market losses at the time when 
he will be called upon to meet his dollar 
commitments. Thus the discussion is 
limited to investments for long term hold- 
ing by individuals who have already pro- 
vided against their contingent cash re- 
quirements. 

Again, it will take only slight changes 
in the terms of a majority of corporate 
bonds to increase their availability in 
comparison with common stocks as a 
medium for long term holding by individ- 
uals. Besides being subject to a change 
in real value through changes in the 
purchasing power of the dollar over a long 
period of years, the price of bonds likewise 
fluctuates as a result of changes in the 
general level of interest rates. Such 
changes may be favorable to the investor 
holding a long term bond, or they may 
favor the corporation which has issued 
the bond. 

If they favor the investor, it is at the 
expense of the issuing company. This is 
recognized by a majority of companies 
which have issued bonds in recent years, 
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and under the advice of the banking 
houses which serve as their financial 
counsel they have included in the terms of 
their bonds the right to redeem them at a 
slight premium over their face value. 
By such redemption clauses they have 
insured themselves against too radical a 
movement of underlying conditions in a 
direction adverse to their interests. By 
the same act they have limited the ad- 
vantage which an investor might obtain 
should underlying conditions favor the 
bondholder. 

If, however, underlying conditions 
strongly favor the issuing corporation at 
the expense of the bondholder, through a 
prolonged rise in general interest rates 
accompanied by a rise in the price level of 
commodities, the holder of a bond which 
is not convertible into common stock, 
must suffer the full penalty in the real 
principal value of his investment. 

To state the matter briefly, current 
practice in the issuance of bonds protects 
the issuing company against a long term 
adverse movement in underlying con- 
ditions but, with only a few exceptions, 
fails to protect the investor should long 
term changes in underlying conditions 
prove adverse to him. 

No great change in the form of corpor- 
ate bonds will be required to equalize this 
risk. All that is needed is that every 
redemption clause shall be balanced by a 
privilege of conversion appropriate under 
the general terms of each issue. 





Discoveries on the River of Death 


By FRANCIS 


4 i HERE is a legend in Brazil that no 
white man has ever returned from 
an exploration trip up the Rio das 
Mortes, and from that fatal connotation 
the waterway derives its name, the River 
of Death. The approaches to the unex- 
plored wilderness on the middle courses of 
this doleful waterway are guarded by the 
hostile Chervantes Indians who, from the 
recesses of the jungle, fire at intruders long 
arrows tipped from the thigh bones of ani- 
mals, ground to an edge almost as sharp as 
a steel razor and poisoned with a plant 
distillation so deadly that even a scratch 
will cause death in a few minutes. Most 
of the Indian tribes in Brazil use poison 
in this way. 

The reason for the hostility of the Cher- 
vantes toward the white man is that 
Spanish conquerors enslaved them cen- 


turies ago to work the rich gold mines 
along the middle courses of the Rio das 


Mortes. The Indians rebelled and slew 
their masters, and for the centuries since 
that time have closely guarded their 
territory not only against white men, but 
also against other Indian tribes. It is not 
literally true that no white man has ever 
returned from a visit to them. A few 
years ago three Brazilians were captured 
by the Chervantes in their territory; two 
were slain, and the third escaped death 
only because the Indians thought that his 
eye glasses denoted supernatural powers. 
They gave him a native wife and adopted 
him as a medicine man, but finally he 
escaped. 

The Chervantes decapitate their vic- 
tims, remove the skull, and fill the scalp 
with hot pebbles and sand, one of the 
many processes in this diabolical custom. 
This trophy is finally dipped in an amber- 
colored preservative, probably made from 
a plant, and, according to the legend, 
artificial eyes of wax are inserted and 
colored. Many of the South American 
tribes practice this gruesome custom, not 
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uncommon among primitive peoples and 
not particularly encouraging to any per- 
son who wishes to visit them. 

The River of Death leads into the 
darkest corner of the world. In this tum- 
ble of mountains, jungles, and open plains 
in the Brazilian state of Matto Grosso 
are thousands of square miles of virtu- 
ally unexplored, unmapped territory, in- 
habited by no one knows how many 
thousands of savage Indians, among 
whom murder is practiced as one of the 
fine arts. They retreated into their 
mountain fastnesses as the white man ad- 
vanced from the coast, and queer legends 
abound about their life and customs. 

There is a legend of a tribe of pygmy 
Indians dwelling in the impenetrable 
jungles; and another legend of a tribe of 
Amazonian women who live apart from 
the men except for a short period of the 
year and who destroy all their male off- 
spring. More terrible than these legends 
are the realities: the Chervantes, as | 
have said, slay their victims cruelly; the 
Mundurucus also decapitate their vic- 
tims; the Gaviaos, tall, fat Indians, who 
feed upon nuts, kill their victims with 
wicked arrows fired from eight-foot bows; 
and even the less vicious tribes, the Cara- 
jas, the Cayapos, and the Bororos, must 
be watched constantly for treachery. 

Some of these tribes, the Carajas and 
the Cayapos, for instance, among whom 
I visited in making collections for the 
Museum of the American Indian and the 
Explorers’ Club of New York, practice 
more peaceful pursuits. They cultivate 
corn, spin wild cotton, smoke tobacco, 
and are friendly to white men who bestow 
presents of tobacco, beads, and trinkets, 
and who are not suspected of intentions 
of victimizing them. Even the murder- 
ous Chervantes, | am informed, weave 
splendid hammocks in which they sleep, 
but they do not exchange any of these 
articles with other tribes. 





Legendary Riches and Weird Beauty 








These tribes liveon the 
eastern side of the unex- 
plored Brazilian wilder- 
ness. Three hundred 
miles or so across the 
jungles is the white man’s 
other frontier—the river 
explored by Theodore 
Roosevelt and variously 
called the Rio Roosevelt, 
the Rio Theodore, and 
the River of Doubt. No 
white man knows defi- 
nitely what lies between 
the Rio Theodore and the 
Rio das Mortes. It is 
virtually unexplored; the 
world’s darkest corner, 
and it is doubtless rich in 
diamonds, gold, minerals, 
vegetation that can be 
used for drugs, but also 
full of the dangers accom- 
panying the tropical 
jungles—Indians, poison- 
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eating animals. It is a 
region of weird beauty, 
but the white man is at- 
tracted there more by the 
legendary riches than by 
the beautiful sights. 

I made my plans for the trip up the 
River of Death at Registo, on the head- 
waters of the Araguaya. From that 
point I proceeded by canoe to the Island 
of Bananal, the longest river island in 
the world, stretching its trackless, virgin 
jungle for four hundred miles down the 
center of the Araguaya. Here with 
tobacco and brown sugar I bribed the 
primitive Caraja Indians to day-time 
friendliness. But I never felt sure that 
they might not reconsider matters in the 
councils of the night—so | violated all 
warnings, and slept alone in my canoe, 
preferring safety from Indians to safety 
from the dangerous snakes, notably the 
thirty-foot surucu, which is said to at- 
tack men even in canoes. 

Soon, with a hastily collected crew of 
timid Carajas, | turned from Bananal 


One of the world’s darkest spots is this tumble of mountain, jungle, “and 
plain between the River of Doubt and the River of Death, inhabited by 
thousands of savage Indians who slay their victims cruelly. The black line 
shows the route of Mr. Smith up the Araguaya and the Rio das Mortes, 
and the shaded sections denote the home lands of the tribes among whom 
he is gathering materialforthe Museum of the American Indian, New York. 


Island up the Rio das Mortes, in search 
of its gems and gold mines. For five 
days all told we worked our way up this 
river. The scene was an endless paradise 
of peace and flaming beauty. The banks 
were walled with forests and draped with 
the gorgeous colors of flowering vines. 
Over the silver sheet of the water flashed 
in a kaleidoscope of amazing color the 
wings of parrots and strange butterflies. 
Solemnly on the rocks along the shore 
stood countless long-billed ibis, flaunting 
their plumage in pastel shades of red, 
green, purple and blue. Other fishermen, 
the graceful jaguars, lay daintily draped 
on branches over the stream where shoals 
of fish, feeding on floating petals, were so 
thick that a swift paw could scoop up 
a mouthful at will. 


All was enchanting peace. Yet I could 
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almost feel the unseen eyes of the Cher- 
vantes watching our every move from 
among the trees. And a column of signal 
smoke, rising now and again above the 
forest roof, revealed that our progress was 
being reported to natives higher up. So 
came the morning of the sixth day, and 
the thrilling climax of my venture. 

I wish | might describe a fiery hand-to- 
hand fray, with war clubs whirling, spears 
flying, and guns barking death. But 
things don’t happen that way in Matto 
Grosso. The sly treachery of the poisoned 
arrow settles matters more to the liking 
of these inhospitable savages. Deceived 
by the languid peace, | cut in closer to 
their jealously guarded banks while 
rounding a bend. And then it happened. 
A plop in the river. A vicious swishing 
through the air and two more plops, close 
to our canoe. Instantly a babble of 
hysterical cries from my Carajas. Before 
] knew what had happened, the dugout 
was swung around by panic-stricken 
sweeps of the paddles, and we were head- 
ing back down stream and out toward the 
center, while a hail of feathered arrows 
cut the water about us. 

I could see no sign of our assailants. A 
heavenly quiet pervaded the flower- 
embroidered shores, with only a fleeting 
glimpse of naked figures gliding among 
the foliage. Even as | looked a second 
barrage of arrows hurtled toward us from 
treetop and reed, and one spent arrow 
rattled against our craft. The slightest 
scratch from these poisoned weapons 
means quick but agonizing death. But 
] felt that to fire my revolver would have 
been futile. The panic its sound might 
create would do no more than delay. an- 
other ambush. 

By this time we were well out in the 
middle of the river. I managed to call 
a halt and confer with my Caraja crew. 
But my orders were vain. A stray arrow 
floated down upon the current. One of 
my natives plunged into the water and 
brought the arrow gingerly to the canoe. 
He indicated fearfully its poisoned tip, 
as if this were argument enough. And all 
the pleadings of my limited Indian vocab- 
ulary were drowned out in a chorus of 


negation. The Carajas had had enough. 
They knew better than | what certain 
fate was in store ahead. Here was rank, 
incorrigible mutiny to which | could only 
yield. 

Thus it was that we turned back down 
the River of Death. And the canoeists 
made the whole distance in two days that 
had taken five coming up. So | left the 
legends of the ancient gold mine and the 
reputed diamond beds of this sinister 
waterway. 

In a few months | intend to try again 
to visit the Chervantes, so that | may col- 
lect material for the Museum of the 
American Indian.’ This time I may 
attempt to reach them by passing through 
the territory of the Bororos, who are 
visited regularly by priests and other 
white men. If | give the Chervantes 
presents to convince them of my friendly 
intentions |.think | shall have no trouble. 

Before | attempted to pass up the River 
of Death | had spent some time with the 
Caraja Indians, gathering from them 
specimens of their weapons, utensils, 
dress, and other things of interest to the 
Museums. They are fairly typical of 
the Brazilian Indian tribes. 

In appearance the Caraja Indians are 
more of the Polynesian type, and run 
much smaller in stature than the early 
Indians of North America. The chief 
is apt to be a big man, but the average 
height for men is about five feet, six 
inches; and for women, about five feet, 
two. They are well proportioned, with 
slender wrists and ankles, and hands and 
feet in keeping with their size. The 
men are sinewy and strong, and the 
younger women graceful and supple. 

Their faces are round, with some high 
cheek bones; eyes sharp and black, 
slightly slanting; lips thin; a fairly good 
bridge in the nose; and thick, straight 
black hair, as coarse as sea-weed. Every- 
body’s hair was more or less bobbed, 
chopped or burned off—I never did learn 
their system of barbering—at a line in- 
tended just to cover the ears. 

Their skins are of the shade popularly 
known as “Hawaiian red.” In addition, 
they paint their bodies fantastically in 
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colors, so that many appear to be 
bound for a fancy-dress ball in 
skin-tight costumes of futuristic 
design. Some of the boys paint 
themselves entirely black with 
the inky juice of a tropical fruit, 
and at first glance are mistaken 
for Negroes. They have not 
reached the zsthetic art of the 
tattoo needle, but the males do 
scratch their legs and arms with 
a sharp bone, making permanent : 
scars; this not by way of decora- 
tion, however, but because they 
believe it will make them more 
agile. They also pierce their 
lower lips, and insert a little 
wooden stick, or, with the chil- 
dren, an ornament made of clam 
shell, with a sort of little button 
on the inside end, so that it can- 
not be pulled out. Both men and 
women burn circles about ‘the 
size of a half-dollar under their 
eyes, and all wear ear-rings, gen- 
erally of a bluish color, made of 
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shell or bone. Mee 


When I reached the first Caraja 
village the warriors 
about. 


crowded 





They had not, | think, UC 














seen a North American before. 
They stood with their arms folded 
and subjected me to the closest 
scrutiny. I am six feet, two 
inches, and weighed then about 
180 pounds, so they seemed favor- 
ably impressed by my size and probable 
strength. When they had judged and ap- 
proved, they made way for their women, 
who stood a little way off. 

That day | was wearing an old shirt 
which had faded to pale green. Two of 
the bolder women came up and began 
picking at my sleeves, rubbing their bare, 
brown arms, and humming sharply be- 
tween their teeth, in an effort to make me 
understand that if I could give them the 
shirt to wear it would keep the mosquitoes 
from biting them. I.laughed and my 
men told them that I had something much 
better than an old green shirt to give 
them. They laughed, too, and the whole 
party then escorted me to the village. 


A few of the weapons used by the Indians of Matto Grosso in 
hunting animal and man. 
sharpened mahogany and are shaped so that a victim’s blood 
will flow freely. Those in the center are tipped with sharpened 
thigh bones of jaguars, decorated with bright feathers, woven 
bamboo, and wild cotton. Spear decoration is their fine art. 


The two outer spears have tips of 


Their wigwams are huts, usually placed 
in a circle, with an open space in the cen- 
ter, where the ceremonies of the tribe are 
held. These huts are made of wood and 
thatched with grass and the leaves of the 
palm tree. No special type of archi- 
tecture is followed. Some are round, or 
dome shaped; others long and narrow. 
They have no windows, and a very low 
door, so that a tall person must enter 
almost on hands and knees. Each ocas 
(hut) will accommodate several families, 
and in the first one we entered we found a 
number of women and young girls and 
children roasting wild yams and nuts 
over the fire. The children shrieked at 
the sight of me, the dongzellas (girls) fled 
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The natives in the settlement along the Araguaya, near the In- 
dian country, are of a mixture of Portuguese and Negro blood. 


to the back of the hut in a panic, and 
stood looking at me from between their 
fingers. The women rose, and, after ex- 
planations, bustled about, cooking a sort 
of pancake for me. 

Presently the chief appeared in all the 
fullness of his splendor. Apparently he 
had rushed away to “doll up” before 
meeting the stranger, and was resplendent 
in glistening black and cerise paint and 
gorgeous head-dress of red and amber 
feathers, with a belt made of braided 
grass and boasting a few feathers, and 
with rosettes of brilliantly colored feathers 
tied on his brawny arms. He greeted me 
gravely, but with a certain cordiality 
and a wide sweep of the arm which meant 
that the key to the city was mine. 

| found that these Indians did not rely 
much upon killing game for food. Cer- 
tain animals, such as the deer, are held 
sacred, and the more ferocious creatures, 
like the jaguar, make for the densest jungle 
thickets, so that it is almost impossible 
to pursue them. The Indian lives princi- 
pally on fish, supplemented by fruits, 


nuts, wild yams and other vegetables 
which they raise. 

As a fisherman he is in a class all by 
himself. Instead of using hook and line, 
he shoots fish with the bow and arrow, a 
difficult feat which taxes to the utmost his 
skill with that weapon and also his ability 
to handle a canoe. Their canoes are 
dug-outs, made by burning out the insides 
of trees, and are sometimes more than 
thirty feet long. In these they will 
follow a prize fish for hours, manceuvering 
the boat to a position which will enable 
them to get a likely shot. Many of the 
fish are beautifully marked and colored, 
so it is no trouble to follow them up or 
down the river. When the Indian has 
made a lucky shot, he unhesitatingly 
dives into the water and captures his 
fish—often nearly as big as he is. 

Often the squaw accompanies her hus- 
band, and it is her job to keep the fire 
burning on some sand in the prow of the 
canoe. If she does not go with him, she 
meets him on his return and carries the 
catch and his weapons up the hill. Then 
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In the midst of dense jungles in Matto Grosso placid pools are some- 
times found, but near them lurk wild beasts and poisonous snakes. 


she cleans the fish with a clam shell and 
cooks it in a big clay pot which sits out 
of doors, usually on three stones, which 
mark the corners of the fire. She puts in 
herbs and vegetables and turns out a 
fairly savory stew. This is a sort of com- 
munity mess, being apportioned among 
two or three families who live together and 
share a common kettle. Each person 
helps himself, men first, of course, using 
clam shells for spoons. Gourds are drink- 
ing cups, and fruit is passed in baskets, 
crudely woven of grass, and unpatterned. 

In the spring they make a clearing for 
planting corn and mandioca. They kill 
superfluous trees either by burning or by 
cutting a deep gash around them. The 
men prepare the ground, and the women 
do the planting and harvesting. These 
fields are hidden somewhere in the jungle, 
so that the children will not get in and 
spoil the young corn. Then they scatter 
watermelon seeds along the shore and 
have ripe melon in due season, at which 
time their fishing parties take on the 
character of a family picnic. 





Here, as in all primitive communities, 
the wife is subject to the husband. Not- 
withstanding, he is a faithful, dependable 
fellow, and no tyrant. He is the self- 
appointed protector and provider, and 
no laws are required to keep him on his 
job. In addition, he undertakes the edu- 
cation of his sons, instructing them in the 
arts of war, hunting, and fishing, so that 
they in turn become protectors and pro- 
viders. The wife does all the “drudgery,” 
but it doesn’t amount to a row of pins 
compared with the housework that a 
civilized woman with no servant has to do. 
She has noclothes to bother with, either for 
herself or for her family, no laundry work, 
no beds to make, no sweeping or dusting— 
merely the cleaning of fish, cooking, 
planting, and harvesting in season, fetch- 
ing and carrying for her husband, a little 
crocheting and millinery work on the 
feather headdresses used in the festival 
season. The only time she does any 
really heavy work is in time of war. The 
whole tribe moves against the enemy, the 
warriors in front, on the offensive or de- 





“A Woman’s Place is in the Home” 

















Among the natives along the Araguaya oxen are used for till- 
ing the fields of corn, tobacco, mandioca, and other crops. 


fensive, as the case may be, the wives 
bringing up the rear with the children, 
the household pots, pets, baskets, shells, 
and the reserve weapons. 

The Caraja woman ages quickly be- 
cause of her early marriage, her hard lot 
in childbirth, and the long nursing period 
of her babies. Little girls are eligible for 
marriage as soon as they have reached the 
age of puberty, which means twelve or 
thirteen years. Boys are eligible when 
they have learned to hunt and fish suc- 
cessfully, and have grown strong enough 
to lift a log of a certain size and place it 
on their backs; which means when they 
are about fifteen or sixteen. A lad courts 
the girl he favors, wins her liking, obtains 
her parents’ consent, makes them a 
present of some sort, and takes his bride 
to his parents’ hut to live. He begins at 
once to support her, and that is all there 
is to it. They are married. 

The great event of her married life 
comes when the stork, or perhaps | should 
say the tucano, flaps his black wings over 
the hut. Childbirth is made a sort of 
public ceremony. The expectant mother 
is stretched out on the village green in 
front of her hut, with about ten other 
married women puttering around. Some 


of her relatives give her the meager care 
and attention required. The others chat- 
terand give advice. The father may look 
on if he chooses, but he usually sits in the 
door of the hut, grinning expectantly, hop- 
ing for a warrior. As soon as the child is 
born, it is taken at once to the river and 
dipped into the cold water. This harsh 
treatment is supposed to make the child 
strong. Infant mortality is high, whether 
due to this custom I| do not know. 

The mother is required to get right up 
and go about her work, while the father 
has a big bonfire lit and lies near it on a 
pile of skins, receiving the felicitations of 
relatives and near friends in the tribe. 
He does the convalescing, so to speak. 
He does no fighting, hunting, fishing, or 
work of any kind for fifteen days—just 
loafs around and plays with the baby. 
This lack of common sense, or considera- 
tion and care, whichever it is, at such 
crucial times in their lives, tends to age 
the Indian women more than anything 
else, | believe. They are wrinkled and 


old—have almost lived their three-score 
and ten, in fact, at thirty. 

There is no such thing as child labor in 
Carajaland. Parents love their offspring 
They have 


and are very kind to them. 
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Some of the Indians’ bows are eight feet long, and their arrows, shown in the right half of the picture, are 
tipped with bone, wood, or the tail of the sting ray. All are carefully made and diabolically fashioned, 
and the owners are expert marksmen, whether the target be fish, bird, animal, or man. 


no tasks and do no work at all before 
marriage. They do not even have to 
paddle when the family goes in a canoe. 
They are expert swimmers, and the little 
boys wrestle and play at archery with 
little bows and arrows and at spear 
throwing with small spears. The little 
girls do nothing but romp, but they are 
really very well looked after and their 
play is supervised by their mothers. 

These Indians are strictly monogamous. 
Even the chief has but one wife. Widows 
are required to mourn for about a year 
for their departed spouses, but may 
remarry when this period has passed. 
Adultery and other crimes are punished 
by banishment. The offender is driven 
out into the jungle to remain for a 
stated time, which corresponds to the 
seriousness of the crime. The Indian 
cannot stand being cut off from his tribe 
for long; if a severe sentence is passed 
upon him, he commits suicide. 

There is no friendliness between these 
tribes of wild Indians, and no barter 
or exchange. They never go into each 
other’s territory unless they are looking 
for trouble. When the chief decides to 


make war on an enemy tribe, he calls all 
his warriors in counsel; every man who is 
expected to take an active part has a 
voice in the matter. The Indian is no 
pacifist, however, and while he has no in- 
centive for wars of conquest or aggression 
in a land where nature everywhere sets a 
bountiful table, he knows nothing of the 
sweet philosophy of turning the other 
cheek, and is quick to avenge depreda- 
tions and insult. 

The war club is employed by the Car- 
ajas to assist their old folks gently but 
firmly into the next world. Aged or 
feeble members of the tribe cannot keep 
up with their migrations up and down the 
river, nor with the rear-guard when the 
tribe is on the war-path, so they submit 
cheerfully to this head-breaking process, 
believing that they will go straight to the 
Indian paradise, located on a mythical 
blue mountain, where food and drink are 
plentiful and the surroundings of excep- 
tional grandeur. 

Their Great Spirit is called Tupan, and 
the mysterious natural phenomena of the 
world—such as thunder and lightning— 
are attributable to him. Lesser spirits 
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WEAPONS AND PADDLES MADE OF MAHOGANY 
At the left are the terrible, sharp, wooden axes with which the Indians kill their enemies and fight their duels. 
At the right are their canoe paddles and models of their dug-out boats. These instruments are decorated in 
a crude artistry, the weapons being wound with bamboo and cotton thread and the paddles rudely carved. 


preside over war, death, banquets, hunt- 
ing, harvesting, and more commonplace 
departments of life. The Indians also 
worship certain animals, and the sun, 
moon, and stars, the stars forming the 
Southern Cross being held in especial 
reverence. Their medicine man corres- 
ponds to a priest, and his advice more or 
less controls their policies. He _ lives 
some distance from the village, usually in 
a cave, and is consulted as a seer or proph- 
et would be. Like the exponents of other 
religions, he keeps his people in awe of 
him by being as exclusive and mysterious 
as possible. 

Women and children lost in the forest 
are supposed to be tormented by evil 
spirits, and many religious rites are kept 
secret from the women. 

All the tribes also seem to have evolved 
intoxicants, and the Carajas make fer- 
mented drinks of juice of the corn and of 
certain fruits. Caju is their favorite 


“hooch,” and I must say that it has a 
kick like a Missouri mule. They make 
way with large quantities of it at the 
banquet which celebrates the coming of 
a new chief, at the feasts which precede 
battles, and during their seasonal festi- 
vals. 

Their festivals, like those of ancient 
Greece and Italy, combine a splendid op- 
portunity for getting drunk with certain 
religious observances. One of these festi- 
vals is called the Arawana, after a fish 
which is venerated. The men and wo- 
men are segregated. In the day time 
they smoke and drink caju, dipping their 
clam shells into large turtle-back bowls of 
this liquor. The men get very hilarious. 
The women are more abstemious. At 
night both men and women dance around 
a big fire in the center of the common. 
Some men achieve a sort of ecstasy, and 
go into a special hut, where they continue 
dancing, crooning, and yelling all night. 
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VIVID EXAMPLES OF INDIAN ART 
In one Caraja tent Mr. Smith found scores of images, like those shown in the photograph at the left, some 


about fifteen inches high, others nearly as small as pebbles. 


He was unable to find out whether they were 


idols or playthings. The picture at the right shows head-dresses made of brilliant feathers plucked from par- 
rots, macaws, and other jungle birds. The Indian milliners sometimes dye the feathers in more vivid colors. 


No women are allowed in this hut and the 
doings in it are kept as secret from them as 
are the rites of our fraternal orders from 
our women. Nor was | admitted. 

These celebrations are thrillingly bar- 
baric, with whirling, turning bodies 
freshly and brightly painted, and beauti- 
ful feathered head-dresses worn in honor 
of the occasion. 

The chief is always a spectacular figure 
at these festivals. His body is painted 
the most vividly, his head-dress is the 
most elaborate, his ornaments the most 
gorgeous. As a rule he towers above his 
subjects, and holds their allegiance by 
his good right arm. He has been chosen 
originally for his bravery, his sagacity, 
and his ability as a leader. The office is 
not hereditary, and his sons and daughters 
are no better than any other Indian 
children. When the chief dies, the princi- 





pal warriors gather round his body and 
pray to the Spirit of Death for the repose 
of his valiant soul. The women anoint 
the body with oils for preservation. It is 
then placed in a sitting posture, with its 
knees up under its chin, in a large pottery 
urn. The urn is carried in state to the 
cemetery, which is usually on top of a 
hill, and the chief's weapons and orna- 
ments are buried with him. The entire 
tribe goes into mourning for any dead 
Caraja, whether chief, brave, squaw, or 
child. They set up a loud “keening,” or 
wailing, which gets on one’s nerves after a 
time. A widow carries food to the grave 
of her husband for a certain number of 
days, and mourns for him for about a 
year. This burial urn is called in the 
Indian language, igacaba, and a vessel of 
this sort and mummy may be seen at the 
Museum of the American Indian. 
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In these dug-out canoes, many thirty feet long, the Indians make river voyages of hundreds of miles. 


Brazil abounds in medicinal trees, 
plants, and herbs, but the Indians have 
no pharmaceutical knowledge beyond 
that of the embalming oils and an oint- 
ment which they rub on their bodies to 
keep the mosquitoes from biting them. 
In illness they rely on the magic of their 
medicine man—as much faith healing as 
any other, | should say. 

They keep no record of their ages, and 
no tally of time. Ask one of them how 
long it will take to reach a certain place, 
and he will bow his head on his folded 
hands to indicate that you will sleep so 
many nights, and then he will point to the 
place in the sky where the sun is to be at 
your journey’s end. Neither do they 
know when the rainy season is due. 

They are capricious, like children, and 
cater to you as longas you have something 
to give them. They gave me many pres- 
ents, but the giving was a reciprocal 
affair. They really have no respect for 
the visitor’s property rights and will rob 
or even kill him for his belongings. The 
braves crave especially guns and knives. 
One old chief offered me any person in his 
village, of either sex, in exchange for a 
rifle | carried. He didn’t know it would 
be worthless without the bullets. 


They treated me handsomely, as | say, 
but it was partly because they feared me 
and partly because | gave them presents 
of tobacco, flour, and sugar. I doubt 
whether any would become a real friend. 
I never quite trusted them, and did not 
once sleep in their villages. I always 
went back to my canoe at night and, 
paddling out, anchored it in the middle 
of the river. 

In bidding me farewell the Indians 
were not demonstrative, but often came 
down to the shore to see me off, and twice 
braves went with us a way in the canoe 
and then dived overboard and swam 
back to shore. 

There are about 1,000 Carajos all told, 
distributed in villages of 100 to 200 per- 
sons. I visited all their settlements and 
brought back a number of spears, bows 
and arrows, war clubs, chiefs’ head- 
dresses, women’s bonnets, armlets, ban- 
deaux, and babies’ wristlets. 

The Jovahais and Chimbioas are re- 
lated tribes, and live in the near-by region, 
but | had no time to visit them. At 
Concei¢éo do Araguaya | met some of 
the Cayapos, who hate the Carajos; but 
they are much alike and their living condi- 
tions much the same. 
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Can Minds Be Closed By Statute? 


An Article on the Background of Tennessee’s Evolution Trial 


By GEORGE F. 


MILTON 


Editor of the Chattanooga News 


HE eyes of America have latterly 

been turned upon the little east 

Tennessee town of Dayton, where 
a criminal proceeding of compelling in- 
terest and considerable significance is set 
for July 1oth. 

The proceeding was entered upon the 
court docket as “State of Tennessee 
vs. J. T. Scopes.” The penalty of vio- 
lating Tennessee’s new act forbidding the 
teaching of evolution in public schools is 
a fine not exceeding $500 for each offense. 
But the test is of far wider interest than 
the fortunes of the young Rhea County 
high-school biology professor. It is a 
test of the constitutional right of the 
State of Tennessee to direct state tax- 
supported schools to include or omit cer- 
tain lines of thought in their curricula. 
The greatest result of the trial will be to 
make the citizens of Tennessee further 
question the advisability of withholding 
from their children the knowledge com- 
mon in other parts of the country. 

The cause involves the freedom of 
thought and of expression. Unfortu- 
nately, this may not be the exact techni- 
cal issue. The act of the last Tennessee 
legislature prohibited the teaching of evo- 
lution only in state-supported schools. 
Lawyers consider it quite possible that 
the final courts will hold that the legis- 
lature, in making this enactment, was 
affecting a creature of the state, the 
policy and course of which the legislature 
had the constitutional right to guide, 
and that however mistaken the judgment 
or however bad the fundamental thought 
of the legislature, its power and right to 
ban instruction upon evolution from 
state-supported schools is within its con- 
stitutional jurisdiction. It might simi- 
larly ban the teaching of music or history 
or any subject and be within its constitu- 





tional rights, whatever the wisdom of the 
decision. 

As I say, this may be the final deter- 
mination of the courts. I hope that it 
will not be, for really such a decision 
would be a subterfuge; the state’s banning 
of the evolution theory certainly is an 
attempt to control the school’s curricula 
according to the prejudices of the legis- 
lators, and to prevent the students from 
making their own decisions upon the 
validity of the Darwinian hypothesis— 
and is therefore an assault upon the 
freedom of thought and opinion. Yet 
the act is symptomatic and significant, 
rather than important. Its origin and 
background need some explanation. 

The Tennessee statute about the initial 
test of which this storm is breaking was 
enacted by the last legislature. It reads: 


An act prohibiting the teaching of the evolu- 
tion theory in all universities, normal and 
other public schools of Tennessee, which are 
supported in whole or in part by the public 
school funds of the State, and to provide pen- 
alties for the violation thereof: 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the General 
Assembly of the State of Tennessee that it 
shall be unlawful for any teacher in any of 
the universities, normal and all other public 
schools of the State, which are supported in 
whole or in part by the public school funds of 
the State, to teach any theory that denies 
the story of the divine creation of man as 
taught in the Bible, and to teach instead that 
man has descended from a lower order of 
animals. 

SECTION 2. Be it further enacted that any 
teacher found guilty of the violation of this 
act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction shall be fined not less than one 
hundred (100) dollars, nor more than five 
hundred (500) dollars for each offense. 

Section 3. Be it further enacted that this 
act take effect from and after its passage, the 
public welfare requiring it. 
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Most of the people of Tennessee are 
fundamentalists. They believe in the 
Bible “from kivver to kivver,”’ and they 
believe that every word in it is true. 
They do not look at the Holy Book as 
an allegory, as do many modern ministers; 
they do not look upon religion and science 
as being at all compatible. In addition 
to being fundamentalists, they are men 
of strong beliefs, keen impressions, and a 
great desire to have their wishes and 
taboos respected by their politicians. 
Tennessee (and for that matter the whole 
United States) is struggling under the 
handicap of ignorance. The Civil War’s 
economic devastation of the South so 
impoverished this section that it was 
forced to fall behind in school appropria- 
tions, a regrettable fact which had its 
inevitable influence upon the general edu- 
cational level of knowledge and thought. 

The South has recovered from Sheridan 
and Sherman. Her incalculable resources 
are beginning to be developed. She is 
getting on her feet financially. Accord- 
ingly, for the past ten or fifteen years 
the educational appropriations of all 
southern states, and notably North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee, have been increasing 
at a very rapid rate; we of the South are 


making an ardent effort to overcome ‘ 


the handicap of ignorance. 
presses sorely upon us. 

Translate this general psychological 
condition to this Tennessee legislature. 
Take into consideration too the progres- 
sive governor, Austin Peay, saddled 
with an unsatisfactory and reactionary 
general assembly. Take into considera- 
tion, too, the vast element of the Solons’ 
political fear. Self preservation is the first 
law of nature, and this is true in politics 
as in business or on the battleground. 

Governor Peay, who is a failure as a 
politician and a fine success as a governor 
(perhaps because of it), had a program 
for the social future of the state. First 
elected in 1922, he found the fiscal affairs 
of Tennessee in a frightfuly muddled 
condition. 

In his first term Governor Peay took 
care of the present. He reorganized the 
state government on efficient business 


But it still 


A Progressive Governor Approves a Reactionary Bill 


lines, cutting the several score departments 
down to six. He cleared the treasury of 
its deficit, and gave it a balance of almost 
$2,000,000. He put the state govern- 
ment on its financial feet: In 1924 he 
was reélected and turned his attention to 
the future of Tennessee. He had a pro- 
gram for Tennessee’s future. He sug- 
gested numerous reforms and improve 
ments. 

And finally he was most desirous of in- 
suring an eight-month school term for 
every child in Tennessee and a larger 
budget for the state university. Ten- 
nessee has a compulsory attendance lav 
but the public school system is operatec 
by the counties and cities, with state aid. 
School boards in the poorer rural counties 
seemed to consider it almost a crime to 
have children in school more than five or 
six months. Governor Peay knew they 
were the very folks who needed an eight- 
month school term, and wanted them to 
have it. He was willing for the state to 
put up the difference in cost. 


THE “MONKEY BILL” 


HEN came the “monkey bill.” The 

legislators didn’t particularly want 
it. The individual members were not 
particularly religious. They did, how- 
ever, want to stay in politics and they 
knew their constituents. 

Accordingly, when state Senator J. W. 
Butler, of LaFayette, Tennessee, a funda- 
mentalist member, from a county which 
didn’t have a railroad, introduced the 
anti-evolution act, there was an attempt 
to pigeon-hole it in committee. Many 
members realized how ridiculous it would 
make the state of Jackson, Polk, and 
Johnson appear to the world. But the 
bill would not stay in committee. The 
member who introduced it called it out, it 
had to come up for vote. When the roll 
was being called, most of the legislators 
must have had in the back of their heads a 
thought something like this: 

“How can I vote against this bill! 
I’m going to run again two years from 
now. Most of my folks will believe that 
if | vote against this bill I will be saying 
that man came from a monkey, and the 
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Bible is all wrong. Young John Jones, 
who says he is going to run against me, 
will have a fine time on the stump. 

“He'll say to the voters, ‘Well, there’s 
Bill. He’s a good fellow, but he’s an 
atheist. He voted against the Bible. He 
believes that you are descended from a 
monkey. Idon’t. I believe in the Bible.’ 

“Then my folks would go to the polls 
and vote against me. They would beat 
me. This doesn’t mean much anyway. 
I’ll just vote for it.” 

Vote for it they did. The bill was 
passed by each House. It went up to the 
governor. Austin Peay was confronted 
with an even more embarrassing dilemma 
than had faced the Solons who “ passed 
the buck” to him. If he vetoed the 
“monkey bill,” he undoubtedly would 
alienate the support of the considerable 
element of the legislature ardently intent 
upon enacting a Darwinian ban into 
Tennessee statute law. The governor 
felt that the act would have little practical 
effect. He knew further that the opposi- 
tion of this legislative group would so 
increase the difficulties of getting his pro- 
gram through, that failure for his pro- 
gressive plans would be almost inevitable. 

The governor well knew that in a strict 
sense the act was not one putting a general 
cloture on the freedom of thought, but 
with perfect propriety could be construed 
as an endeavor of the state, through its 
legislative power, to control the policy of 
one of its own departments. So he 
signed the bill. His general progressive 
program was enacted into law, a bit 
twisted by amendment, it is true, due to 
the unwillingness of some factions of the 
legislature to be even that progressive; 
but nevertheless it was passed, and should 
be most helpful to the future of the state. 

In his approval message Governor 
Peay expressed his “doubt that the law 
wouldever be tested,” and declared the bill 
a “distinct protest against the irreligious 
tendency to exalt the so-called science 
and deny the Bible a tendency 
fundamentally wrong and fatally mis- 
chievous in its effects on our children, in- 
stitutions, and our country.” He held 
that the act contravened “ neither freedom 
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of religion nor strict separation of Church 
and State,” and claimed that the bill did 
not interfere with the textbooks, and 
would not jeopardize the constitutional 
right of freedom of thought held, as 
citizens, by the school teachers of the 
state. He said: 


Obviously there can be no infringement of 
the constitutional provision of freedom of 
conscience and opinion, unless a teacher in 
our public schools by this bill is controlled 
or interfered with in his right of conscience. 
This bill does not do that in the sense and 
meaning of the Constitution. He has the 
undoubted right to believe and think of the 
subject without restraint from any human 
authority, but the Constitution does not ac- 
cord to a teacher the right to teach in our 
schools in any manner whatever he may choose. 
The people have the right and must have the 
right to regulate what is taught in their 
schools. Otherwise they could not choose 
their textbooks to be taught. The regula- 
tion which is now being written in the statu- 
tory law involves a vital subject and policy. 
It is faith in man’s divine creation and the 
soul’s immortality. 

This faith definitely underlies the moral 
and spiritual life of our nation. Rightly or 
wrongly, there is a deep and widespread be- 
lief that something is shaking the funda- 
mentals of the country, both in religion and 
morals. It is the opinion of many that the 
abandonment of the old-fashioned faith and 
belief in the Bible is our trouble in large de- 
gree. It is my own belief. I do not 
hesitate to approve the bill. 


HOW THE TRIAL BEGAN 


HE action of the legislature had one 

result which was contrary to the ex- 
pectation of the legislature, but abso- 
lutely true to the laws of mass psychology. 
It started people talking about evolution. 
One night late in April four young men 
gathered in a Dayton drug store. They 
fell into a hot argument about religion, 
one of those every-day arguments that 
men all over the world indulge in, the 
sort of argument that convinces none 
and offends all. Seated around the drug- 
store soda table were Dr. George W. 
Rappleyea, a chemical engineer employed 
by the Cumberland Coal Company, which 
has large holdings on the top of the 
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mountain, near Dayton. There were two 
young attorneys, Sue K. Hicks and Wal- 
lace C. Haggard, the ink upon whose law 
diplomas had been dry but a short time. 
The fourth of the impromptu debaters 
was J. T. Scopes, a young man of twenty- 
four, a graduate of the University of 
Kentucky in 1924, and this year winning 
his spurs as a pedagogue by teaching 
biology in the Rhea County high school. 

The argument turned specifically to the 
new Tennessee law. Then Rappleyea, or 
“Rap,” as he was colloquially called, 
bitterly denounced the “monkey bill”; 
the debate grew so heated that Scopes 
was drawn into it and volunteered: “| 
don’t see how any man can teach biology 
without bringing in the theory of evolu- 
tion. For instance, there is a book that 
I teach right here in your Dayton school. 
It is called ‘Civic Biology,’ and is written 
by a man named George W. Hunter. | 
don’t see how I can teach this book with- 
out bringing in a lot of evolutionary talk. 
And it is a book which | teach because it 
has been adopted by the state textbook 
commission, and is officially listed to us 
for use.” 

Several copies of the book happened to 
be on sale in the drug store. One of the 
men got it, and looked it over; there was no 
doubt that a great deal that it contained 
could be construed as upholding the evo- 
utionary theory of the origin of man. 

While they were seated around the drug- 
store table, the test case was agreed to. 
Hicks and Haggard determined to aid the 
prosecution. Scopes was willing to be 
the one about whom the test should center. 


A LOCAL MATTER ONLY? 


THINK that in defense of the teachers 

of Tennessee, the law ought to be con- 
strued in the courts,” Scopes told them. 
The little meeting broke up. Shortly 
thereafter Rappleyea swore out the war- 
rant. 

Counsel for the defense was to be Judge 
John L. Godsey of Dayton. John R. 
Neal—whose home is at Dayton, but who 
was formerly professor of constitutional 
law at the University of Tennessee, at 
Knoxville, from which he had been ousted 
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in 1923, because of a faculty disturbance 
alleged to have been started because of 
resentment over the banning of James 
Harvey Robinson’s “The Mind in the 
Making” as parallel reading for a psychol- 
ogy class—was soon drawn in as defense 
counsel too. The case thus far had re- 
ceived very little publicity. 

The American Civil Liberties Union 
learned of the Dayton proceeding and put 
behind Scopes and his friends the moral 
and financial support of the Union. Rap- 
pleyea signed a contract with the Union, 
giving it control of the case. All over 
the country newspapers began to take an 
active interest in the suit, and it was not 
many days before the spotlight of national 
attention focused itself on the Dayton 
trial. 

On Saturday, May oth, young Scopes 
appeared before three Rhea County jus- 
tices of the peace, Squires W. J. Greene, 
B. M. Wilbee, and A. C. Benson. Rap- 
pleyea’s counsel—he was then technically 
the prosecutor—presented the new state 
law and the fact that Scopes had been 
teaching Hunter’s ‘Civic Biology,” a text- 
book officially adopted by the Tennessee 
Textbook Commission, and hence offi- 
cially in the Rhea County high-school 
curriculum. He then read to the justices 
the following passage from that textbook: 


We have now learned that animal forms 
may be arranged so as to begin with very 
simple one-celled forms and culminate with a 
group which contains man himself. This ar- 
rangement is called the evolutionary series. 
Evolution means change and these groups are 
believed by scientists to represent stages in 
complexity of development of life on the earth. 
Geology teaches that millions of years ago 
life upon the earth was very simple and that 
more and more complex forms of life appeared 
as the rock formed latest in time shows the 
most highly developed forms of animal life. 
The great English scientist, Charles Darwin, 
from this and other evidence, explained the 
theory of evolution. This is the belief that 
simple forms of life on the earth slowly and 
gradually gave rise to those more complex 
and that thus ultimately the most complex 
forms came into existence. 


The justices of the peace took the posi- 
tion that they could not do otherwise than 
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bind Scopes over to the grand jury; that 
the law was plain; and that they could not 
themselves pass upon its constitutionality, 
but must leave that decision to the courts 
of last resort. They bound Scopes over 
to the grand jury and he was released on 
$1,000 bail. 

Then the grand jury met and indicted 
Scopes. The indictment followed the 
charge by Judge John T. Raulston, who 
instructed the jury that they were to de- 
cide whether or not the law had been vio- 
lated, without reference to the wisdom of 
the law, which was not their concern. His 
charge included reading of the Biblical 
account of the creation of man and also 
the following: 


The statute involved in this investigation 
provides that a violation constitutes only a 
misdemeanor, but there are degrees of crime 
not by expressed provision of statutes, but in 
reality, involved in misdemeanors as well as 
in felonies, and in the very nature of things, 
I would regard a violation of this statute a 
high misdemeanor, and in so declaring | make 
no reference to the policy or constitutionality 
of the statute, but to the evil example of the 
teacher disregarding constituted authority in 
the presence of those whose thought and 
morals he is to direct and guide. To teach 
successfully, we must teach both by precept 
and example. 

The school room is not only a place to de- 
velop the power of thought, but also a place 
to develop discipline, power of restraint, and 
character. Ifa teacher openly and flagrantly 
violate the law of the land in the exercise of 
his profession, this example cannot be whole- 
some upon the undeveloped mind, and natur- 
ally tends to create and breed a spirit of dis- 
regard for good order and a want of respect 
for necessary discipline and restraint in our 
body politic. 


Friends of freedom of thought through- 
out the country began to take an active 
interest in the defense of the young pro- 
fessor, and the leading fundamentalists of 
America announced their readiness to 
assist the state of Tennessee in upholding 
the constitutionality of its law. William 
Jennings Bryan made an address at which 
he offered to aid the State of Tennessee in 
the Scopes prosecution. 

However, the Scopes aids made it 
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thoroughly plain that what they were de- 
fending was not the theory of evolution, 
but the right of freedom of thought. 
They pitched their whole defense upon 
the belief that the “monkey bill” violated “ 
the constitutional guarantees of Tennessee 
and the United States for freedom of 
thought and expression. From many 
lawyers whose names are well known 
they received offers of assistance. 


DAYTON GETS ITS PUBLICITY 


HE Scopes case at first was looked 
on with some little chagrin by the 
residents of Dayton. They didn’t par- 
ticularly cherish Darwinism. Pretty soon 
however, publicity began to come to the 
town—publicity of such an amount that 
the Daytonians grew very much interested 
in the Scopes case, from the practical if 
not from the evolutionary standpoint. 
They had to bear up under slings and 
arrows of outrageous (and perhaps slightly 
jealous) neighbors. Up and down the 
line of the Cincinnati-Southern, which 
runs through the Rhea County center, 
Dayton became famous as “ Monkeyville!”’ 
Wags about town named the drug store 
where the test case was born, “Apes 
Apothecary,” and there were other slang 
animal nick-names, such as “Simian’s 
Soda Fountain.” The folks in Dayton 
didn’t like it. They are a clean, honest, 
decent, church-going group, anxious to 
be broad-minded. But they did like their 
date-lines, which were sprinkling the front 
pages of the newspapers from codst to 
coast. They began to see great possibili- 
ties in the trial of the case. Their most 
optimistic civic leaders saw the likelihood 
that a huge throng would come to Dayton 
to attend the trial. Her civic pride was 
aroused. A Progressive Dayton Club 
was organized to provide for the diversion 
of trial spectators. Dayton announced 
she would take care of 30,000 people and 
raised a $5,000 advertising fund. 
Chattanooga, an hour’s ride to the 
south, became a little impatient over the 
publicity going to Dayton. Particularly 
impatient became the managing editor of 
a Chattanooga morning, newspaper, who 
was lugubriously regretful that it was not 
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a Chattanooga date-line being splattered 
on the front pages. This enterprising 
young newspaper man knew some other 
things: that the Dayton grand jury was 
not scheduled to meet again until the 
first Monday in August ;that Scopes would 
not be indicted there until that time; that 
he could not be tried until the term of 
court following his indictment; that the 
Hamilton County grand jury, which had 
the burden of indictment ‘of Chat- 
tanooga’s violators of law, met -every 
' month; and that the Chattanooga crim- 
inal court sat correspondingly often. If 
a test case could be arranged in Chat- 
tanooga, the offender could be indicted 
and tried long before the Rhea County 
grand jury even met. 

Then the Dayton date-line would go 
into the discard. Chattanooga would 
get the free advertising. The Scopes case 
in September would be the worst sort of 
anti-climax. Thus thought the young 
managing editor. He “obeyed that im- 
pulse.” He tried to get the biology in- 
structor in a Chattanooga high school to 
teach evolution, be arrested, and push 
poor Scopes out of the picture. He even 
offered that his paper would pay all costs 
of the defense. But the high-school 
principal indignantly refused to aid such 
a test; he didn’t want unfavorable public- 
ity visited on the high school of which he 
was so proud. Stegar Hunt, his biology 
instructor, vigorously denied that he had 
taught evolution; said in fact that after 
the law had been passed he had conscien- 
tiously omitted teaching such portions of 
the textbooks as pertained to evolution. 

But the paper came out with the story 
just the same. No sooner had it been 
distributed at Dayton than the civic 
pride of that little town began to boil, 
bubble, and burst. Daytonians were in- 
dignant at the Chattanooga attempt to 
steal their thunder. The more they 
thought of it, the madder it made them. 
By ten that morning the court house 
bell was tolling for a mass meeting. The 
sentiment toward Chattanooga at this 
mass meeting was anything but pleasant. 
The speakers accused Chattanooga of 
trying to ape Dayton. One pungently 


shouted that there were “as many 
monkeys in Chattanooga as there were 
anti-evolutionists in Dayton.” A mer- 
chant proposed a boycott of Chattanooga 
wholesalers and stores if they kept up 
the effort to supersede the Scopes case. 
“ Knoxville is just as near as Chattanooga, 
and they aren’t fighting us,” he said. 
The meeting adopted resolutions forcibly 
pointing out this fact to Chattanoogans. 

The mass meeting had another inter- 
esting incident. Rappleyea, the man 
who caused Scopes’s arrest, was explain- 
ing his views to his fellow townsmen. 
He began talking about monkeys and 
evolution. He was not fully launched 
on his simian subject before up jumped 
a man from the audience, rushed to the 
stage, and attacked him. It was Thurlow 
Reed, the town’s leading barber. As 
Reed jumped on Rappleyea, he shouted, 
“You can’t call my family monkeys,” 
and bit Rappleyea to prove his point. 

Dayton was much relieved when she 
learned Chattanooga’s trick had failed. 
But she didn’t intend to take another 
chance. Dayton date-lines were too pre- 
cious to be forfeited by delay. The 
leaders in the case got after Judge John 
T. Raulston, of Marion County, presid- 
ing judge over that judicial circuit, and 
explained the gravity of the situation 
to him. Thereupon he announced that 
he would summon a special session of the 
Rhea County grand jury for Monday, 
May 25th, to indict Scopes. The grand 
jury met, and the Scopes indictment fol- 
lowed as a matter of course. Judge 
Raulston also announced that he would 
call a special term of court to try John 
Thomas Scopes, on July roth. Dayton 
is ready for Tennessee’s most famous 
misdemeanor case. 

This is the background to Tennessee’s 
anti-evolution test. The law and the 
case arising out of it have opened 
many minds in Tennessee to the cur- 
rents of modern thought. Not only 
freedom of thought but also desire for 
thought will benefit by the trial. The law 
cannot control so intangible a thing as 
thought and this law designed to stop 
thought has been the means of arousing it. 
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The Reform in the Movies 


By EDWARD G. LOWRY 
This is the first of two articles on the moving picture industry 


HE motion picture industry is 

twenty-five years old. It is a 

thing of to-day, a product of this 
generation. It wonders at its own amaz- 
ing growth and at this moment is actively 
concerned about its future. It came in as 
a “gusher” and is just now being got 
under control. In its beginning it was a 
peep-show, and now it is the world’s popu- 
lar amusement and entertainment. 

Actually the sun never sets on the 
American movie. Every night on every 
continent millions of the diverse races and 
breeds of men see a motion picture show. 
The pale heroes, villains, comics, and ro- 
mantic heroines who delight Flagstaff, 
Arizona; Eldora, lowa; Painted Post, New 
York; Pine Bluff, Arkansas, as much as 
they do New York, New Orleans, and 
Vineyard Haven, Massachusetts, are as 
eagerly awaited in Shanghai, Budapest, 
Milan, Liverpool, Buenos Aires, and 
Cape Town. The pictures are in effect 
the one international medium of commun- 
ication. As it has been phrased: “ Where 
trade and speech and even conquest and 
diplomacy do not go the motion picture 
has gone.” 

Undoubtedly the pictures are an influ- 
ence, but what sort of an influence? | 
have been at Hollywood, where most of 
them are made, and about New York, in 
the offices where they are owned and con- 
trolled, trying to find out something about 
the present status of the industry. The 
inquiry was as diverting, interesting, 
amusing, and absorbing as any piece of 
work I ever undertook. The movie world 
is an Alice in Wonderland place, unlike 
anything else under the sun. All of its 
realities are fantastic improbabilities. 
But I sit down to write about what I have 
seen and heard with considerable diffi- 
dence and reluctance because the movies 


have been so much exploited by press 
agents and other hired publicity promot- 
ers. I am not of their numbers. I am 
not even a “fan.” To me the movies are 
just a curious and interesting natural 
phenomenon and manifestation of our na- 
tional spirit. 

We are a pleasure loving and entertain- 
ment loving people. We have invented 
just three forms—baseball, jazz, and the 
movies. Two of them, jazz and the mov- 
ies, we have imposed upon the rest of 
the world. “The pictures have now be- - 
come an integral part of the lives of 
millions. Clearly they are here to stay as 
a factor in human relationships. They 
are a fit subject for public scrutiny, dis- 
cussion, and criticism. 

At Hollywood I met one of the pio- 
neers of the industry. There are per- 
haps half-a-dozen of them all told, men of 
present prominence who have contrived to 
survive sincethe beginning. Thisman told 
me his story of the making of a movie 
magnate. In 1905 he was a bookkeeper for 
his brother-in-law in Oshkosh. He had 
saved some money, and asked to be taken 
into the firm. His employers refused. 
Then this young man of Oshkosh came 
down to Chicago with the idea of starting 
a five-and-ten-cent store. He started out 
to locate the site of his store. As he and 
a real estate agent were walking down 
Milwaukee Avenue, they came upon one 
of the two moving picture shows in 
Chicago. 

In the twelve years that had elapsed 
since Edison had exhibited his kinetoscope 
at the World’s Fair, the motion picture 
had developed into nothing better than a 
sixty-foot reel of film portraying some 
such action as the arrival of a train in a 
station or a parade marching along a 
street. Nobody had dreamed of a movie 
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story or a movie actor. It was one of 
these shows that the young Oshkosh mer- 
chant saw operating. He went in with the 
crowd. It cost hima nickel. He wasen- 
raptured and amazed at what he saw. 
When the picture had run its brief course, 
he said to himself: “ That’s the biggest five 
cents’ worth of anything | ever had.” 

At that instant the merchant became 
a showman. He hung about and got 
acquainted with the proprietor of the 
show. He asked questions. Within a 
month he had a show of his own; he was 
an exhibitor. The next step, taken four 
years later, was to make his own pictures. 
Now he is a motion picture magnate, one 
of the “ movie kings,” and thinks nothing 
of spending $200,000 or even $1,000,000 
to make one picture. ~ 

He illustrates in his own story the ro- 
mantic development and growth of the 
motion picture industry. | think Will 
Hays is more than half right when he says 
that no romance written for the movies 
is so dramatic as the story of the rise of 
the industry itself. 


NO LONGER AN “EASY MONEY GAME” 


FTER the early days the industry be- 
camea goldrush. All at oncea great 
many men saw the “biggest five cents’ 
worth of value” that the Oshkosh boy 
had seen. Chaos followed inevitably. 
Now the industry is settling down and 
taking account of itself. Fifty million 
people go to the movies every week, and 
pay $500,000,000 annually for the pleasure 
it gives them. That is in the United 
States alone. I don’t know how many 
millions see American pictures abroad 
or how much they pay. 

Until about five years ago (some say 
eight or ten) the motion picture business 
was an “easy money game.” In that 
early period conditions were precisely 
analogous to those in a newly discovered 
gold camp or oil field. Everybody in the 
business was out to get the money. The 
whole enterprise was lawless, unscrupu- 
lous, disorderly, without ethics or stand- 
ards, extravagant, wasteful, careless and 
heedless morally as well as financially. In 
brief, the movies were not respectable. 


See in One Year 


They are in process of being made re- 
spectable now. The goose that was lay- 
ing the golden eggs was in peril of its 
life when some of the men in the business 
awaked to the condition and took decisive 
steps. In 1922, they bound themselves 
over with their associates to keep the 
peace. The bonds chafe some of them 
at times even yet, but on the whole they 
have adhered to their self-imposed obliga- 
tions and ideals. The Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors was organized 
with nine member companies just three 
years ago. It has grown steadily until 
to-day it comprises the twenty-two most 
important corporations which produce 
and distribute motion pictures. It is the 
controlling factor in the whole industry. 
When the group was organized its princi- 
pal avowed purpose was: 


Establishing and maintaining the highest 
possible moral and artistic standards of motion 
picture production and developing the edu- 
cational as well as the entertainment value and 
the general usefulness of the motion picture. 


A measure of success has been achieved 
toward this desirable ideal. The pictures 
are better to-day than they were three 
or five years ago. 

There were approximately 1,000 motion 
pictures of various sorts produced in the 
United States in 1924. Of these, 574 
were “features,” meaning pictures of at 
least five reels, designed to form the major 
part of an evening’s entertainment at the 
picture theaters. There were approxi- 
mately 220 comedies, chiefly of the two- 
reel type. The remainder of the 1,000 
were one-reel pictures of the “scenic” or 
“semi-educational”’ type. 

Among the feature pictures, 46 were 
made from stage plays, either old or new, 
the majority perhaps being plays which 
had outlived their stage usefulness. 

Because of the fact that very frequently 
the name of a published novel or short 
story is changed when the tale becomes a 
motion picture, it is not possible to give 
accurately the number of novels and short 
stories which were picturized and to 
differentiate between the novel and short 
story asa picture. It is safe to say, how- 
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ever, that not more than 75 stories of the 
so-called “original” type written directly 
for the screen, were picturized. Adding 
that number to the number of plays made 
into pictures and subtracting that total 
from the total number of feature pictures 
produced, we have 453 plays made from 
novels and short stories. 

The immediate problem of the motion 
picture makers is to prevent the prevalent 
type of play and book from becoming the 
prevalent type of picture. A determined 
and systematic and successful effort is 
being made to this end. The fight began 
last June with the passage of a formal res- 
olution by the Hays organization. Law- 
yers were consulted and a formula was 
devised. Under this arrangement, which 
is now in operation, when any member 
company of the Hays organization is 
offered the screen rights to a book or play 
of a possibly questionable nature, its 
representatives immediately inform the 
offices of the Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors, representing about 85 
per cent. of the producing element. 

If the judgment of the member com- 
pany is confirmed that the picturization 
of the play or book is inadvisable, a 
notice is sent to all the other member 
companies giving the name of the objec- 
tionable book or play. That ends that 
book or play as a possible picture subject. 
During the year just passed this plan has 
resulted in more than 100 plays and books 
—including some of the best sellers and 
most conspicuous stage successes—being 
kept from the screen. 

This present attempt to establish a 
national editorial policy that will bring 
into being only clean, wholesome picture 
plays is one of the improvements in the 
motion picture industry that most di- 
rectly affects the public. 

Another progressive step is the effort 
being made to supply a special program 
for children. The leading men in the 
business now acknowledge that a vital 
and definite responsibility rests on the 
producers with respect to the type of 
pictures shown to children. This summer 
an experiment is being made in thirty- 
two “key” cities of a special performance 
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on Saturday mornings for boys and girls, 
at a ten cent admission fee. These are 
called the “Saturday Morning Movies.” 
From among 3,300 selected reels, material 
enough was chosen to complete 52 pro- 
grams—a year’s supply—each program 
made up of eight reels, generally divided up 
into a five-reel feature, a two-reel comedy, 
and a one-reel scenic or educational sub- 
ject. Booth Tarkington appears to be the 
outstanding contributor to these programs. 

The pictures had to be chosen with care 
and skill to avoid too much educational 
material and to retain the entertainment 
value. When the programs were com- 
pleted there was some trepidation about 
the response, but experimental showings 
demonstrated that the pictures selected 
appealed to children. One rainy morning 
in Atlanta 1,400 boys and girls came out 
for a special performance. A showing in 
Jacksonville brought out 1,340. In 
Rochester 2,704 attended; in South Nor- 
walk, Connecticut, 1,184 youngsters. 
After this summer’s showings in the 
“key” cities these performances will be 
extended all over the country. 


IN THE SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES 


NOTHER piece of constructive work 
now under way is a study of the 
use that can be made of motion pic- 
tures in school rooms and in churches— 
pedagogic and religious pictures. From 
all available material and the thousands of 
reels reviewed, two facts stand out: first, 
there does exist a field of usefulness for 
pedagogical motion pictures; second, there 
are practically no films in existence which 
are, strictly speaking, pedagogical. 

The use of motion pictures in schools 
to-day has been hindered by the type of 
picture which has been available, and by 
the use to which these pictures have been 
put. The present aim is real pedagogical 
pictures, and by that is meant pictures 
made to take into the classrooms exactly 
as the textbooks are taken in, and pictures 
made and presented to supplement, 
illustrate, and depict the daily lesson. 

Investigation in the religious field has 
produced more definite results. From 
available material several programs have 
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been made up which in the near future will 
be taken into the churches as a part of 
their regular Sunday service, as a part 
of their Sunday school work, and also as a 
part of the prayer meeting service on a 
mid-week evening. From this experi- 
ment the industry will be able to decide 
what value the motion picture may have 
for the church. 

Producers believe that this is another 
field of service which, properly organized, 
will benefit not only the churches, but also 
the industry itself. There are millions of 
people who to-day do not go to motion 
pictures. Some are not interested, many 
are prejudiced against them, but the 
picture makers argue that if they can 
show that the motion picture has a place 
in religious education and thought, many 
of these people will then turn to them for 
entertainment. 

The industry makes it clear that it is 
strongly opposed to showing entertain- 
ment pictures either in school rooms or in 
churches. It bases its opposition frankly 
on commercial and economic grounds and 
the protection of the movie theater owner. 
In developing pedagogic and religious pic- 
tures the producers are not trying to com- 
pete with the exhibitor with a box office. 
However clean and wholesome the pic- 
ture, it will not be released to churches 
and schools if it is suitable for presentation 
in a movie theater, or has, in brief, a pri- 
mary entertainment value. 


NO FEAR OF CENSORSHIP 


LL these items of self-improvement 
being worked out in the movie in- 
dustry are not being done under the fear 
or menace of censorship. Common sense 
and ordinary business principles are re- 
sponsible. Good butter sells better than 
bad butter. Fresh eggs fetch a higher 
price than stale eggs. There exists a 
limited censorship in this country, but 
it is entirely ineffective in affecting the 
quality or the type of pictures produced. 
At this time state censorship of motion 
pictures is maintained in New York, 
Virginia, ‘Pennsylvania, Florida, Mary- 
land, Kansas, and Ohio, and local censor- 
ship in these cities: Chicago, Worcester, 
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Dallas, Houston, Waco, San Antonio, 
Greeley, Detroit (police review), Pasa- 
dena, Portland (Oregon), and Milwaukee. 

In 1923, forty-eight state legislatures 
were in session and censorship bills were 
introduced in twenty-six of them. All 
were defeated and only five reported out 
of committee. In 1925, censorship bills 
have been introduced in fourteen states. 
All have been defeated and only two re- 
ported out of committee. I am told 
that only six of these bills represented any 
real sentiment for a censorship. It is the 
movie fans who in the end will shape and 
determine the quality and character of 
the pictures. 

There is no longer any faint notion, 
even among the least intelligent producers, 
that there is any public demand for “dirt” 
in the pictures. Several days ago, while 
writing this article, | found one of the 
largest producers quoted in the news- 
papers as follows: 


The public has thrown predicament plays of 
all kinds into the discard, and the next twelve 
months will be the greatest comedy year in the 
history of the motion pictures. By comedy I 
do not mean “slap-stick,” but fast moving 
stories of optimistic and humorous vein. 


That is just his guess. But the pro- 
ducers are becoming, with experience, 
better guessers. They now profess to 
know the type of picture that will appeal 
to their great public, even when they can- 
not forecast the fate of any individual 
production. When all precautions have 
been taken and the best skill employed 
the producer must still face the possibility 
of failure. Once it was possible to pro- 
duce a successful “feature” picture for 
a few thousand dollars. Now the average 
is between $100,000 and $200,000. “Super 
features” have cost in recent years from 
$700,000 to $1,500,000. 

The cost of a picture, however, has no 
relation to the success it makes or the prof- 
its it earns. It has been found possible 
to earn a larger profit on a $100,000 pic- 
ture than on one costing twice as much to 
produce. Spectacular super-productions 


in the million dollar class have a great 
advertising value and bring prestige to a 














producer, they help him to sell his other 
pictures; but they are not the bread- 
winners of the industry. 

Bear in mind that the people engaged 
in making the pictures do not think of 
their occupation as an art, a craft, a pro- 
fession, a business, or an amusement en- 
terprise. It partakes of all these (the pro- 
ducer is primarily a showman), but to 
them it is an industry. It is one of the 
great industries of the United States but, 
in its present status, difficult to classify as 
such when compared with other industries. 

I] have some relative figures. Some of 
them come from the Department of Com- 
merce and some of them from authori- 
tative sources within the industry. Here 
are physical facts about America’s most 
distinctive product: 


Of the world’s land, the United States pos- 
sesses 6 per cent. 

Of the world’s population, our people make 
up 7 per cent. 

Of the world’s wheat, we grow 27 per cent. 

Of the world’s coal, we dig 40 per cent. 

Of the world’s telephones, we use 63 per 
cent. 

Of the world’s corn, we grow 75 per cent. 

Of the world’s automobiles, we make more 
than 8o per cent. 

Of the world’s motion pictures, we produce 
more than 85 per cent. 


A leading picture corporation now has a 
gross income of a million dollars a week. 
That is what it gets from renting its 
pictures to the theaters of the country, 
plus its foreign business, which is about 
25 per cent. of the total. 

The best obtainable statistics show the 
following facts about the industry in the 
United States: 


The investment is $1,500,000,000. 

Total number of persons permanently em- 
ployed, in all its branches, 300,000. 

Average number of feature pictures pro- 
duced yearly, 700. 

Average weekly attendance at picture 
theaters, 50,000,000. 

Admissions paid annually total 
$500,000,000. 

Salaries and wages paid at the studios, 
$75,000,000 annually. 

Theaters running from six to seven days 
a week, 9,000. 
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Theaters running four to five days a week, 
1,500. 

Theaters running one to three days a week, 
4,500. 

Producers and exhibitors spend $5,000,000 
a year in newspaper and magazine advertising. 

Producers spend $7,000,000 annually for 
photos, cuts, slides, and other accessories; lith- 
ographs, printing, and engraving. 

The big growth in the foreign market is 
shown in the government export figures. In 
1913, 32,000,000 lineal feet of film were ex- 
ported. In 1923, 200,000,000 feet went into 
foreign trade. The percentage of American 
films used abroad is between eighty and ninety. 

On the other hand, only 425 foreign pictures 
were sent here for sale in 1922. Of these only 
6 were sold and exhibited. 


The numerical rating of motion pictures 
on the list of American industries is in 


dispute. There is no satisfactory infor- 
mation. Ordinarily it is put in the eighth 
place. It may deserve a higher or a lower 


ranking. One estimate in terms of annual 
turnover places it in seventh place, pre- 
ceded by slaughtering and meat packing, 
petroleum, automobiles, foundry and 
machine shops, steel works and rolling 
mills, and cotton goods. 

The industry is of sufficient importance 
to enlist the attention of the Department 
of Commerce, which now receives regu- 
larly from its agents all over the world re- 
ports about American pictures in foreign 
countries. All of the big producers have 
branches or agencies abroad, and with 
these the department is in close contact 
through its commercial attachés. The 
Federal Government collects information 
for the use of the American producers 
just as it serves other big industries and 
manufacturers. The foreign business of 
some of the leading American companies 
brings in a maximum of 20 to 35 per cent. 
of their total receipts. Most of this 
foreign business is profit, expenses being 
covered by sales in the domestic market. 

Of Hollywood and its people, of how 
the pictures are actually made, of the re- 
lations the industry is seeking to establish 
with the public, of the scenes behind the 
screen, and of the public reaction to some 
of the exploited pictures, | shall tell next 
month. 








Investing in the Country’s Future 


Every month in this part of the magazine the WorLp’s Work prints 
an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 


WO letters, written the same day, 

one by a man in New York and the 

other by a widow and her daughter 
in the West, give point to the article on 
“Common Stocks as Investments” by 
Mr. Edgar L. Smith on page 308 in this 
issue. The New York man’s letter, di- 
rected to the Investment Editor, was as 
follows: 


I have read for many years your very good 
articles, but up to now have had no surplus 
to invest, but now have $7,000. I have a 
business that gives me and my family a good 
living and has for twenty-five years. It has 
ample cash and I am inclined to start now to 
place my surplus in strong, or well-governed, 
strong corporations, that my money may have 
all the advantages this great, growing country 
gives to brains and brawn. If you agree, 
what stocks would you advise; if not, what 
would you advise? I never have followed or 
known anything of the stock market, having 
given my time and thoughts to my business. 


From the daughter of the widow came 
this interesting account of their invest- 
ment experience: 


A widow and daughter wish to ask your ad- 
vice about investing $25,000 in stocks or bonds, 
from which they would hope to receive 6 per 
cent. or better. In submitting suggestions 
you may wish to know that their total wealth 
is about $100,000, invested as follows: 
$10,000 American Tel. and Tel. at 9 per cent. 

5,000 North American Company 8 per cent. in 

cash 

5,000 International Cement 8 per cent. 

25,000 A local building and loan association 5} per 
cent. 

20,000 Ist mortgage farm loans with very little 
return at present 

3,000 Illinois Central 7 per cent. 

2,000 Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul—no return 

5,000 French 7s due 1949 Bonds 
They had understood that bonds were one of 
the safest forms of investment, so put $5,000 
into French bonds just before they dropped in 
price. From their experience they are afraid 


of bonds or railroad stocks and, of course, farm 
mortgages have been a disappointment to 


nearly every one the last four years. They 
have read your articles in the WorLp’s WorkK 
with great interest and your advice will be 
greatly appreciated. 


Few people who study the facts on 
which Mr. Smith bases his conclusion that 
common stocks are better long term in- 
vestments than bonds will disagree with 
him. Those facts, set forth in his book 
entitled “Common Stocks as Long Term 
Investments,” are causing something of 
a revolution in investment thinking. 
Among other things that book gives the 
results of eleven tests, or comparisons, 
between investments in bonds and com- 
mon stocks for various periods going back 
as far as 1866. In all these comparisons 
the stocks were chosen in purely arbitrary 
ways—in one case they were the ten most 
active issues for a week; in another they 
were stocks of the ten largest companies 
in different fields, etc-—but in each case 
they comprised a fairly well diversified 
list. The comparisons were made with 
the return on the best grade bonds. It 
was assumed that none of the bonds 
chosen went back, and during the period 
following the Civil War, when the cost of 
living declined and the price of bonds 
advanced, allowance was made for that 
advance. The results of these eleven 
comparisons were as follows: 


PERIOD TOTAL ADVANTAGE 
OF STOCKS 
OVER BONDS 
Test No. 1 1901-1922 $16,400.94 
Test No. 2 1Q0I—1922 9,242.26 
Test No. 3 1Q0I—1922 21,954.72 
Test No. 4 1880-1899 11,982.04 
Test No. 5 1866-1885 2,966.85 
Test No. 6 1866-1885 —1,012.00 
Test No. 7 1892-1911 11,723.80 
Test No. 8 1906-1922 6,651.01 
Test No. 8a 1906-1922 4,938.08 
Test No. 9 1QOI—1922 13,734.72 
Test No. 10 1901-1922 3,329.72 
Test No. 11 1901-1922 17,140.25 























In only one of these tests would the 
buyer of bonds have come out slightly 
ahead of the buyer of a diversified list of 
common stocks. That was a period that 
may more closely correspond to the pres- 
ent than any other, as it was a post-war 
deflation period, and the following com- 
ment on Mr. Smith’s book by a confirmed 
bond buyer may have some point. 


What he says about bonds not participating 
in growth and increasing activity of the coun- 
try, and that they are defenseless against a 
depreciating currency, | admit is true, but is 
it not because of the marvelous growth of the 
country in the past decade that he is able to 
make out such a good case for common stocks? 
When the pendulum swings the other way, as 
swing the other way it will some day, won’t the 
shoe be on the other foot? 


This investor’s first consideration, as he 
states in his letter, is that at the maturity 
of his bonds he shall get back the money 
he invested, plus 5 or 6 per cent. annually 
in interest. Others, however, who saw 
their bonds decline steadily in price from 
1900 to 1920 and experienced the pinch 
of having the interest from them buy less 
and less to live on; or who have had some 
such experience as the Western widow 
with her farm mortgages, have begun to 
think of stocks as a more satisfactory 
form of investment. 

The chart which appears on page 310 
of Mr. Smith’s article shows the fluc- 
tuation in the purchasing power of the 
dollar, against which one might somewhat 
protect himself by investing in common 
stocks that are likely to pay larger divi- 
dends when the purchasing power of 
money is low and the profits of corpora- 
tions high. The other chart, on page 
309, is the more important, for it shows 
the growth in value of an investment in 
the common stocks chosen without any 
after-knowledge, as stated above, and 
carried back to 1837. This chart differs 
from most stock market charts in that it 
retains the values of stock dividends and 
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other capital distributions aside from cash 
dividends made to stockholders. It there- 
fore presents a picture of how an investor’s 
principal would have grown in the last 
eighty-eight years from an investment of 
$5,000 in a diversified list of common 
stocks in 1837. It would now amount 
to more than $40,000, and the annual re- 
turn thereon would probably also be eight 
times as great. 

This growth in the value of common 
stocks, representing the equities in leading 
corporations, corresponds roughly to the 
growth in population of the country. 
Competition between corporations is now 
greater, making it more difficult to choose 
lists that will not suffer fatalities; but a 
few failures in a well diversified list will 
not greatly disturb the growth in value, 
and with proper investment advice they 
might be guarded against successfully. 

There seems no reason to fear that the 
business of this country will not continue 
to grow. As Mr. Smith points out, in- 
vestments in common stocks should be 
long term investments, not made on mar- 
gin. Then periodical depressions will 
not upset them. For the long term view 
of business, a recent remark by Henry 
Ford may take a position alongside what 
the elder Morgan said about the man who 
was a “bull” on the United States. This 
business genius was quoted in the papers 
as saying: 


We’re coming into big business, and business 
will grow bigger and bigger. What we are 
to-day and what other big businesses are to- 
day will look like subsidiary businesses in 
comparison with what we and the others prob- 
ably will be fifteen years from now. 


Investors who adopt the “ bullish”’ atti- 
tude of Mr. Ford on the future of business 
in this country, who diversify their invest- 
ment risks and keep watch of them, are 
not likely to regret the purchase of com- 
mon stocks with that portion of their 
funds which they can devote to long term 
investment. 


Investing in Common Stocks 


On this page each month will be printed practical suggestions for investors 


T HE New York man whose letter is 
quoted in the preceding article 
seemed to be justified in placing the 
$7,000 which he had available for invest- 
ment in a diversified list of common 
stocks. He indicated by his letter that 
he had perfect confidence in the future 
growth of business in this country. That 
should safeguard him against taking pan- 
icky action should his stocks sell lower in 
price, as some of them may very likely do, 
since stock prices as a whole are now at 
relatively high levels. 

He had never followed, he said, nor 
knew anything of the stock market. 
That might make it easier for him to 
disregard daily fluctuations in the price 
of his stocks; but it is doubtful whether 
one should disregard conditions that affect 
the value of stock holdings any more than 
any other investments, although it is 
true that the studies of common stock 
investments referred to in the preceding 
pages entirely disregarded conditions 
affecting the stocks. The proper safe- 
guarding and productive use of one’s 
savings is worthy of considerable thought, 
and every investor, particularly a business 
man, would do well to study economic 
conditions that have an influence on the 
value of stocks as well as on various 
businesses. 

To this New York business man the 
following list of common stocks was sug- 
gested from which he might make a well- 
diversified selection for the investment of 
$7,000: 


Allied Chemical & Dye 


paying $4 a share 
American Tobacco ” oo oe 


“e 


California Packing 
Consolidated GasofN. Y. “ 
International Harvester 

Lima Locomotive 

Mack Trucks 

Pacific Gas & Electric 

Peoples’ Gas Light and Coke 


Pullman Company 
Standard Oil of N. J. 
Southern Pacific 
Southern Railway 
United Fruit 

U. S. Steel 

Western Union 
Westinghouse Electric 
Woolworth 


paying $8a share 


There are many other stocks that might 
be included in such a list as this, some of 
which would undoubtedly be included by 
other investment advisors in place of 
some of these. At different times differ- 
ent issues would be suggested by the same 
advisors. For instance, if there were not 
an over-production of copper to-day, one 
or two of the lowest cost copper producing 
companies would probably be included 
in the above list. And it might not be 
amiss in making long term investments in 
common stocks to overlook such tempo- 
rary conditions, assume that they have 
been discounted in current prices, and 
include at least one stock in every field 
where there is a well managed company 
and the field offers long term prospects 
for growth. 

At another time of relatively lower 
stock prices it would be easier to leave out 
of consideration current prices, and the 
above list might, under those conditions, 
be considerably enlarged. Asa matter of 
fact it might be well to disregard prices 
altogether and make one’s selections solely 
on the basis of management and future 
prospects. 

Above all, wide diversification of the 
investment should not be neglected, par- 
ticularly if it is an investment that is not 
to be carefully watched. Therein lies the 
average safety of such an investment. 
To this New York business man it was 
suggested that he buy at least seven 
stocks—and preferably fifteen—with his 
$7,000. 

















So many of the interesting things in the making of a magazine and the publishing of books 
never get past the editors’ desks that we have decided to devote a few pages every month to 


sharing some of them with our readers. 


These include an acquaintance wiih writers, 


letters from readers, and a miscellany of other things that may interest others as much as 


they interest us—THE EpiTors. 


S A fitting adjunct to the Page 
A letters, the WorLD’s Work in 
this issue starts a series of four 
installments of Lord Grey’s Memoirs, 
taken from his forthcoming work entitled 
“Twenty-five Years, 1892-1916.” In 
this first installment he tells principally 
about Roosevelt and Page, with a little 
about Wilson. Some of his memories 
of Roosevelt the naturalist, here told so 


vividly, were narrated in one of his 
speeches in this country, but in the article 
in this issue he describes the reception 
by the British public of Roosevelt’s 


Guildhall Speech on Egypt. Vivid im- 
pressions of Colonel House, Asquith (now 
Lord Oxford), Kitchener, and other great 
figures of recent history come into this 
extraordinary narrative of the man who 
was head of the British Foreign Office 
for so many years. 


5 Se 


The next installment of the Page letters, 
in the August number of the magazine, 
reveal more of Page’s impressions of the 
British social system and of the pre-war 
England, as well as many of his views 
on the great questions troubling both 
Europe and the United States at the 
time. They are written in that alterna- 
tion of whimsey and serious philosophy 
of which he was so able a master. 


5S Se 


Also in the next number of the maga- 
zine we expect to have the first of a series 


of articles by French Strother, our 
Associate Editor, on the engrossing 
problems which he has found on a coast- 
to-coast trip. 


5 Se 


A second article by Edward G. Lowry, 
who has been studying the moving picture 
industry, also will appear in the next issue. 
Mr. Lowry is a journalist and writer of 
long experience, having been managing 
editor of the Atlanta Constitution, pol- 
itical correspondent for the New York 
Evening Post and Harper's Weekly, and 
author of a work entitled “Washing- 
ton Close-ups.” During the war he was 
a special agent of the Department of 
State at the London Embassy, a captain 
in the Aviation Corps, and an assistant 
military attaché both at London and with 
the British Army. He holds the British 
Military Cross. 


5 Se 


George MacAdam, whose article en- 
titled “Carrying White Man’s Justice to 
the Eskimo,” appears in this issue of the 
mayazine will be recalled by older readers 
of the WorLD’s Work as the author of 
“The Life of General Pershing,” which 
was printed in these pages in the winter 
of 1918-19. The case described here by 
Mr. MacAdam has never been narrated 
before in this way, though from time to 
time the newspapers have printed items 
about the efforts of the Canadian Govern- 
ment to carry white man’s justice to the 
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primitive tribes of the north Arctic. 
Therefore, Mr. MacAdam’s article, de- 
scribing one case, is merely indicative of a 
general movement to teach the Eskimo a 
new morality. In the coming years it will 
be interesting to note how a primitive race 
accepts institutions which are the result of 
centuries of growth and development in 
more civilized lands. 


5 Se 


Francis Gow Smith, author of the 
article entitled “ Discoveries on the River 
of Death,” is an explorer whose collections 
of Indian objects are now on view at the 
Museum of the American Indian in New 
York. He is a graduate of Purdue 
University, has spent several years on 
exploration trips in South America, and 
now is on his way back to the Brazilian 
wilderness. 

5 Se 


Gilbert W. Gabriel, who writes for this 
issue the Personality sketch entitled “ The 
Baritone from Bakersfield,’ formerly was 
music critic for the New. York Evening 
Sun and now is dramatic critic for the 
Munsey newspapers. He is a frequent 
magazine contributor. 


5 Se 


Theodate Geoffrey is the pen-name of 
a Massachusetts lady who is a frequent 
contributor to magazines. Her serial on 
Japan recently ran in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 
2S Se 


Among our artists this month, S. J. 
Woolf, who drew the pictures of Lord 
Grey, Dr. Reisner, and Lawrence Tibbett, 
is well known to WorLD’s Work readers. 
Peter Luling is a young graduate of Eton 
and Oxford, whose art studies abroad 
have been extensive. C. D. Smith is a 
young Amherst graduate who has studied 
at the Art Student’s League. 


Of Se 


It is always difficult for the editors of 
the WorLD’s Work to give in this depart- 
ment each month a full table of contents 
for the next issue because, unlike many 
other magazines, the Wor.LpD’s Work, 


Among Primitive Races 


mechanically at least, is not made up 
months in advance. Though the edito- 
rial program extends over many months, 
at the last moment changes in the presen- 
tation of single articles are made so that 
the readers may receive the best material 
we are able to find. Every issue of the 
Wor_Lp’s Work represents the best 
available material: the best articles al- 
ways have precedence. Occasionally ar- 
ticles ‘‘die’’ while awaiting their turn to 
enroll among the best articles, but we 
are satisfied if they have given way to 
better material. It has sometimes hap- 
pened that a single article would be 
announced in these columns as scheduled 
for publication the following month, and 
then be crowded out by a better one. 
We hope that better articles will continue 
to upset our best-laid plans. 


S$ Se 


We receive hundreds of letters every 
month from our readers. Though we 
reply to each one, it is manifestly impossi- 
ble to reflect even the spirit of this varied 
correspondence in these limited columns. 
We do attempt to reprint extracts from a 
few of the best letters, however. 


5 Se 


Mr. F. M. Swift of Olivet, Michigan, 
who signed himself “85 years young,” but 
failed to say whether or not he was related 
to the family of packers of that name, 
wrote the following letter on beef and 
Vernon Kellogg’s article in the May issue 
entitled: “When Cabbages are Kings.” 


To the Editor, Worip’s Work. 

Sir: Vernon Kellogg’s article in May 
Worip’s Work, ‘‘When Cabbages Are 
Kings,” reminds me of an editorial in the 
Cleveland (Ohio) Leader, under big scare head 
lines, ‘‘Where Is Our Beef Supply to Come 
From,” when beef went up to six cents on foot, 
soon after the Civil War. They argued that 
we would have to depend upon South America 
for our beef. Have you noticed any shortage 
of beef yet? No—nor Kellogg’s grandchil- 
dren won’t live long enough to notice any 
shortage of cabbages either—neither will his 
great-grandchildren. 

F. M. Swirt 
(85 years young) 
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STRUCTURES OF PRESTIGE IN PROGRESSIVE CITIES 


y A Master Cais 


The World Known 
FLATIRON BUILDING 
in New York 


The COCA COLA BUILDING 
(The Flatiron Building of Kansas City) 


The TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
& ANNEX, Minneapolis, Minn. 


The NEW YORK LIFE BUILDING 
Kansas City, Mo. 


The RAILWAY EXCHANGE BUILDING 
Seattle, Wash. 


The METROPOLITAN LIFE BUILDING 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


of Office Structures 


—well-managed—dominant, 
in New York, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis and Seattle 


N the King Cities of the country 
ise these six mighty structures 


’ reflecting wealth and business prog- 


ress. 

Locations that add their prestige 
to your letterhead; that offer the 
most modern building and transit 
facilities—the most suitable office 
layouts for Banks, Bankers, Insur- 
ance Companies, Executive Offices, 
Chain Stores, etc. 

For further information ap- 
[ ply to your broker, or = | 
dent agent in each building 
L. N. ROSENBAUM, Treasurer 


Flatiron Building, NEW YORK 
Railway Exchange Building, SEATTLE 
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An Investment Marketplace | 


HIS Department offers a meeting place for readers and bankers. Bankers who wish to use these pages are in- 

vestigated by us, and each advertisement is supervised before acceptance. We make every effort to accept only 
the offerings of safe securities and the announcements of responsible and reliable banking houses. 

he Readers’ Service Bureau offers its service without charge to all readers who desire information regarding 
investments. All inquiries are answered by the Investment Editor by mail. Postage should be enclosed for reply. 
Advice regarding speculative operations will not be given. 


Address wenmemenel Serviee Bureau, World’s Work, 120 W. 32nd Street, New York City 











INVESTMENT QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


HETHER the present is a good time to 

make or to continue to hold investments in 
stocks is a question of considerable uncertainty. 
Stocks are now higher in price than they have 
ever been although on the basis of the return they 
give they are not as high as on several previous 
occasions due to the fact that dividend payments 
on them to-day are larger than they have been 
in the past. 


SHOULD STOCKS BE SOLD? 


A MAN in Massachusetts wrote: 

“IT own the following stocks: 
5 shares New York Central cost 101 

5 shares American Tel. & Tel. cost 111 

5 aoe Famous Players cost 107 
: shares U. S. Steel cost 114 
| am a young man in receipt of a modest salary 
and have put the better part of my savings into 
these stocks. I have chosen them as in my opin- 
ion they are conservative stocks showing me good 
returns and with fair possibilities of appreciating 
in value. The first two show small profits. Fa- 
mous Players is at 4 points loss and on U. S. Steel 
| break even at to-day’s market price. I cannot 
afford to hold these if there is a risk of too great 
a loss in the present condition of the stock mar- 
ket. Will you advise me if in your opinion I 
should hold them or change to other stocks? If 
so | will be glad if you will suggest some.” 

To this the Investment Editor replied: 

If you own the stocks outright about which you 
inquired and are willing to hold them as a per- 
manent investments disregarding what the mar- 
ket may be meanwhile, we believe that in the 
long run you may get higher returns from them 
and see them sell at considerably better prices. 
On the other hand, if you prefer to protect your- 
self against temporary stock market declines, we 
should say that the present level of stock prices 
seems to us high, and it is the writer’s personal 
opinion that there may be an opportunity within 
the next vear to purchase all of these stocks at 
somewhat lower levels. If you contemplate tak- 
ing advantage of swings in the market, we should 
not advise the switching from these stocks into 
others, but rather the temporary investment of 
your money in short term securities, or in the 
bank where it would be readily available when 
you wish to again enter the market and buy 
stocks. The Famous Players-Lasky Corporation 
is the most speculative issue in your list, but last 
year it earned more than $18 a share on its com- 
mon stock as compared with less than $14 in 1923 
and its prospects as one of the leading companies 
in the moving picture field seem to us good. 


SHOULD STOCKS BE BOUGHT? 


NOTHER man in the Northwest wrote: “Re- 

ferring to common stocks, | would appreci- 
ate a recommendation from you as to what would 
be a good purchase at this time, keeping safety 
first in mind and income secondary. I have been 
under the impression of late that stocks had soared 
to such a high level that as a whole it was quite 
speculative to invest in this type of security at 
this time.” 

The reply to him was: 

A diversified selection from among such com- 
mon stocks as the following would seem to hold 
out good possibilities of increasing in value over 
a period of years, and offer a good average de- 
gree of safety for the money involved: 


Allied Dye and Chemical Woolworth 
American Tobacco Pullman Company 
California Packing Standard Oil of N. J. 
Consolidate Gas of N. Y. Texas Company 
International Harvester Southern Pacific 
Lima Locomotive Southern Railway 
Mack Trucks United Fruit 

Pacific Gas and Electric U. S. Steel 

Peoples Gas Light & Coke Western Union 


It is true, as you say, that stock prices are con- 
siderably higher than they have been in the past 
and for that reason it might be well for one who 
is considering a long term investment in common 
stocks to wait until the market is at lower levels 
before undertaking it. 


A WORKING MAN’S INVESTMENT OF $10,000 


fies case of a working man in New Jersey was 
treated quite differently. This man wrote: 
“All the wealth I have is $10,000. Will you please 
suggest in what securities | should invest it?” 

The Investment Editor replied: 

For one in your position with $10,000 for in- 
vestment, we think a diversified list of high grade 
bonds would be the best solution of your prob- 
lem. Such issues as the following seem suitable: 
Pacific Gas and Electric 1st and ref 6s due 1941 
Commonwealth Edison of Chicago 1st coll 5s due 

1953 
Kansas City Gas Ist 6s due 1942 
Great Northern general mortgage 7s due 1930 
N. Y. Central ref and imp 5s due 2013 
St. Louis-San Francisco prior lien 4s due 1950 
Clev., Cin., Chic. & St. L. ref & imp 5s due 1963 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco 5s due 1951 
State of Queensland 6s due 1947 
Belgium 6%s due 1949 
Western Union 6%s due 1936 
N. Y. Edison 1st and ref 614s due 1941 
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O NEWSPAPER men read thenews- 
papers? This question was raised in 
the writer’s mind by a recent article of 
Mr. Heywood Broun’s in the New York 
World, and the only appropriate answer 
seemed to be in the 
negative. Let us 
consider the evi- 
dence. 


HERE is an 
English author 
of whom you never 
hear any more and 
he is, for all that, 
the best story teller 
who has lived in 
our day,” wrote Mr. 
Broun. “A day or 
so ago I picked up 
‘Many Inventions,’ 
a Kipling collection 
which never did at- 
tract as much atten- 
tion as half-a-dozen 
of his others, and in 
it I rediscovered 
‘The Disturber of 
Traffic,’ ‘My Lord 
the Elephant,’ and 
‘The Finest Story 
in the World,’ all of 
which rank with his very best. . . 
Attention ought to be called to Rudyard 
Kipling. Possibly I am mis- 
taken in thinking that Kipling is little 
read now.” 


OSSIBLY the present writer is 
mistaken in thinking that ‘news- 
paper men don’t read the newspapers; 


Photograph by E. O. Hoppé 
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but this particular instance tempts him to 
formulate the generality. For, just two 
weeks before Mr. Broun expressed regret 
at the generous neglect which he felt was 
being accorded to Mr. Kipling, a set of 
rather interesting 
statistics was pub- 
lished in the New 
York Evening Post. 
These statistics were 
compiled in an at- 
tempt to discover 
what author had the 
most widespread 
popularity. 


N A list made 

up in a com- 
petition in which 
there were tens of 
thousands of con- 
testants from all 
parts of the British 
Isles, Rudyard Kip- 
ling was ‘the most 
popular. In a sur- 
vey of the New York 
bookstores and_li- 
braries he was again 
found to be the 
author most in de- 
mand. And Mr. 
Broun was almost overwhelmed by the 
deluge of letters from people who made a 
point of telling him just how mistaken he 
was in thinking that Kipling is little read. 


LTOGETHER, it is reasonable to 
suppose that Kipling is not being 
overlooked. It also seems reasonable 
to suppose that there is one particular 
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locality in which he has not been passed 
over lightly, and that is in the vicinity 
of Dayton, Tennessee. Headlines ap- 
pearing in the papers every day made this 
fact as plain as can be. Take the verses 
written some three and a half decades 
ago by the observant young man from 
India, for instance: 


This is the sorrowful story 
Told as the twilight fails 

And the monkeys walk together 
Holding their neighbor’s tails. 


Our fathers lived in the forest, 
Foolish people were they, 

They went down to the cornland 
To teach the farmers to play. 


Our fathers frisked in the millet, 
Our fathers skipped in the wheat, 
Our fathers hung from the branches, 
Our fathers danced in the street. 


Then came the terrible farmers, 
Nothing of play they knew, 

Only . they caught our fathers 
And set them to labor too! 


Set them to work in the cornland 
With ploughs and sickles and flails, 
Put them in mud-walled prisons 
And—cut off their beautiful tails! 


SN’T it more than possible that the 

lawgivers had these verses brought 
to their attention? And were moved by 
the spirit of fair play? And decided to 
take the tails—even ancestral ones— 
away from the farmers? And re-attach 
them to the monkeys with bell, book, 
candle, injunction, and habeas caudem? 
With double-barrelled anathema for 
any human who should suggest even a 
theoretic and primeval sharing? 


HEN there is another obvious in- 
stance in which Mr. Scopes’s pupils’ 
families have availed themselves of the 
ideas contained in Kipling’s works. 


Have you read “A Diversity of Crea- 
tures” recently? It contains a story 
which is well worth re-reading just now 
— ‘The Village that Voted the Earth 
Was Flat,” a story which is full of paral- 
lels to the present-day situation, with 
some contrasts so violent that they 
assume the force of parallels. As you 
may remember, it tells of a small group 
of men who happen to control various 
media of publicity. They are affronted 
by certain discourtesies received in an 
English village. In return, they center 
the attention of the world on that village. 
Then with devilish ingenuity and per- 
severance they beguile it into voting 
that the earth is flat—“ flat as my hat— 
flatter than that!” And the world 
roars, and the village writhes. 


OW adroitly these Southern city 

fathers have adapted the idea 

to their own needs; yes, improved on it. 

They have even taught their denizens 

to bask in the crude limelight, writhing 

only when some neighboring hamlet 
makes a move to share it. 


OR, apparently, is there any quarter 
in the land too high toread Kipling, 
and accept suggestions from him. Only a 
few months ago all good Americans were 
delighted or irritated, according to party 
affiliation, at the use of a mechanical 
horse as an aid to economy of time and 
money in keeping fit. That same vol- 
ume, “A Diversity of Creatures,” con- 
tains an entertaining account of the 
results of trying to teach the honest 
Briton horsemanship by means of a 
steed of oak instead of the conventional 
flesh and blood. The wooden horse at 
the gates of Troy occasioned less of a 
to-do. 


O, NEWSPAPER men do not read 

the newspapers. In the face of the 

Kipling evidence alone, it appears im- 

possible for Mr. Broun to deny the 
allegation. 
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